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ARTIST’S 

/^INNOVATION  AWARD 

Attention  artists: 

Innovation  applications 
open  online  July  1 1 

This  summer  the  online  application  process  will 
open  for  the  201 1  Artist’s  Innovation  Awards.  All 
artists  (including  literary  artists,  performing  artists 
and  visual  artists)  are  welcome  to  apply.  Awards  are 
$3,000. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  established  the  Artist's 
Innovation  Awards  in  order  to  foster  environments 
where  the  innovation  and  creativity  of  artists  are  val¬ 
ued  and  celebrated.  This  program  rewards  Montana 
artists  who  have  demonstrated: 

•  Innovation  in  their  work  and  artwork; 

•  Originality  and  dedication  in  their  creative 
pursuits; 

•  A  marked  capacity  for  self-direction. 

The  application  information  will  be  available 
July  11  on  the  Montana  Arts  Council’s  website, 
www.art.mt.gov.  The  deadline  to  apply  is  Sept.  30. 


MAC  receives  prestigious  national  grant 


By  Cinda  Holt 

Business  Development  Specialist 

LINC  (Leveraging  Invest¬ 
ment  in  Creativity,  Inc.),  is 
a  10-year  national  initiative 
to  improve  the  conditions 
for  artists  working  in  all 
disciplines. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council 
was  the  recipient  of  a  two- 
year  $100,000  award  from  the 
New  York  City-based  organi¬ 
zation  in  2008  to  help  visual 
artists  living  in  rural  areas  and 
Indian  artists  living  on  and  off 
reservations  to  get  their  work 
“market  ready.” 

We  are  pleased  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  arts  council  has 
just  received  another  two-year 
matching  grant  of  $130,000  from  LINC  to  expand  our 
work. 

Through  their  Creative  Communities  grant  program, 
one  of  LINC’s  objectives  is  to  “elevate  and  invest  in  local 
organizations  that  exemplify  best  practices  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  implementation  of  programs  to  support  local, 
independent  artists.” 

According  to  MAC  Executive  Director  Ami  Fish- 
baugh,  “The  Montana  Arts  Council  successfully  made  the 
case  that  our  entire  state  operates  as  a  creative  commu¬ 


nity.  Our  agency  is  privileged  to  be  selected  for  support 
from  LINC  for  our  innovative  work  to  help  artists  make 
a  living  through  the  sale  of 
their  artwork.” 

The  arts  council’s 
efforts  to  help  artists 
get  their  work  to  market 
centers  around  the  MAP 
initiative  (Montana  Artre- 
preneur  Program)  directed 
by  Cindy  Kittredge,  the 
agency’s  Folk  Art  and 
Market  Development 
specialist.  To  find  out  more 
about  this  program,  go  to 
www.art.mt.gov/folklife/ 
folklife_business.asp. 

Eight  grantees  were 
awarded  Creative  Com¬ 
munities  challenge  grants 
totaling  $1.2  million  from  LINC,  with  support  from 
the  Kresge  Foundation.  Fellow  awardees  include:  Arts 
Council  of  Metropolitan  Kansas  City,  ArtHome  (New 
York  City),  Center  for  Cultural  Innovation  (Los  Angeles), 
Community  Partnership  for  Arts  and  Culture  (Cleve¬ 
land),  First  Peoples  Fund  (South  Dakota),  Massachusetts 
Cultural  Council  (Boston),  and  the  Philadelphia  Fringe 
Festival. 

For  more  information,  visit  LINC’s  website  at  www. 
lincnet.net/creative-communities. 


"The  Montana  Arts  Council 
successfully  made  the  case  that 
our  entire  state  operates  as  a 
creative  community.  Our 
agency  is  privileged  to  be 
selected  for  support  from  LINC 
for  our  innovative  work  to  help 
artists  make  a  living  through 
the  sale  of  their  artwork." 

-  Arni  Fishbaugh 


Montana  Folk  Festival 

"It's  ours  now  to  embrace  and  cherish" 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

So  what’s  different  about  the  Montana  Folk  Festival, 
July  8-10  in  Butte? 

“It’s  name,”  says  director  George  Everett,  “and  that’s 
about  it.” 

When  the  National  Folk 
Festival  chose  Butte  as 
its  home  for  three  years, 

2008-2010,  “We  made  a 
conscious  decision  from 
the  first  to  learn  as  much 
as  possible,  so  we  could  go 
forward  with  a  festival  on 
the  same  scale,  and  of  the 
same  quality.” 

Butte  is  not  alone  in  this 
endeavor.  The  National 
Council  for  the  Traditional 
Arts,  which  organizes 
the  traveling  National 
Folk  Festival  (it  moves  to 
Nashville  for  the  next  three 
years),  encourages  each 
of  its  host  communities  “to  create  a  new  traditional  arts 
festival  of  its  own.” 

And  several  towns  -  including  Lowell,  MA,  Rich¬ 
mond,  VA,  and  Bangor,  ME  -  have  done  exactly  that, 
forging  their  own  versions  of  the  National  Folk  Festival 
experience. 

“It’s  now  ours  to  embrace  and  cherish,”  says  Everett 
of  the  inaugural  Montana  Folk  Festival. 

Of  course,  visitors  will  notice  a  few  logistical  changes 
-  among  them,  the  Quartz  Street  stage  has  relocated  to  a 
larger  space  on  Copper  Street,  and  the  Montana  Folklife 


Area  moves  to  roomier  quarters  on  Quartz  Street. 

“There’ll  be  some  surprises,  but  a  lot  that’s  familiar 
too,”  says  Everett.  The  festival  still  offers  a  brain-bog¬ 
gling  array  of  traditional  music  from  around  the  nation, 

performed  nonstop,  as 
well  as  the  Montana 
Traditions  Arts  Market, 
the  First  Peoples’  Market, 
ethnic  and  festival  foods, 
a  folklife  area,  family 
activities,  and  demon¬ 
strations  and  workshops 
around  the  theme,  “The 
Lure  of  the  Land.” 

“It’s  a  unique  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  all  these 
performers  in  one  place, 
on  six  stages,  and  it’s 
free,”  says  Everett. 

The  festival  continues 
to  be  a  big  economic 
boost  for  the  area.  Over 
the  past  three  years,  Ever¬ 
ett  estimates  that  the  National  Folk  Festival  generated  an 
economic  impact  of  $5 1  million  -  that’s  money  spent  on 
gas,  lodging,  meals,  art,  crafts  and  souvenirs,  as  well  as 
festival  supplies  and  services. 

“People  should  look  at  the  impact  of  festivals  on 
Montana’s  economy  as  a  whole,”  he  adds.  “Not  just  ours, 
but  events  like  the  Montana  State  Fair,  the  Crow  Fair  and 
Custer’s  Last  Stand  Re-Enactment  that  bring  people  in 
from  out  of  state  and  around  the  world.” 


Missoula  architect  wins 
national  award  for 
"seamless"  remodeling 


Missoula  architect  Angie  Lipski  won  Fine 
Homebuilding’s  remodel-of-the-year  award  for  a 
second-story  addition  she  designed  for  her  home  in 
the  university  area. 

According  to  the  magazine,  “The  new  roofline 
completes  the  look  of  the  house,  honors  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  makes  usable  every  square  foot 
under  the  old  roof.  Modest,  rational,  and  in  tune 
with  the  times,  this  remodel  demonstrates  practical 
excellence.” 


See  Missoula  architect  on  page  9 


Wylie  and  the  Wild  West,  favorites  at  the  2008  festival, 
return  for  201 1 .  (Photo  by  Michael  C.  Stewart) 


See  Montana  Folk  Festival  on  page  13 
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Get  complete 
issues  of 
State  of  the 
Arts  online 

State  of  the  Arts 
is  available  online  in 
PDF  format  at  the 
Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil's  website  at  www. 
art.mt.gov. 

Reach  the  publica¬ 
tions  by  clicking  the 
first  item  ( State  of  the 
Arts  Newspaper)  un¬ 
der  "Featured  Online 
Services"  on  the  right 
side  of  the  home 
page  and  selecting 
the  date  of  the  issue 
from  the  lower  drop¬ 
down  box. 

By  clicking  on  the 
"Co"  button  you  will 
see  a  page  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  articles 
for  that  month,  with 
the  PDF  version  at 
the  very  top  of  the 
list.  Each  issue  is 
reproduced  in  groups 
of  pages  for  easy 
viewing  so  just  pick 
a  link  from  the  list  of 
contents  and  off  you 
go! 

Your  computer  will 
need  Adobe  Reader 
to  view  the  newspa¬ 
per.  The  latest  version 
of  this  freeware  may 
be  downloaded  from 
www.adobe.com/ 
products/acrobat/ 
readstep2.html. 

Another  great  way 
to  Go  Green! 


State  of  the  Arts  •  July/August  201 1 


Arni's  Addendum 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

afishbaugh@mt.gov 

Final  state  legislative  recap 


Whew!  The  legislative  session  concluded 
with  the  arts  council  taking  a  2.5  percent  cut 
to  its  general  fund  budget  for  the  FY 12- 13 
biennium,  amounting  to  $23,000  spread 
across  those  two  years.  The  agency  has  put  on 
hold  its  Leadership  Institute  work  to  absorb 
this  cut. 

The  agency  is  very  appreciative  to  the 
Legislature  for  exempting  the  arts  council 
from  taking  an  additional  5  percent  general 
fund  cut  and  a  4  percent  “vacancy  savings” 
cut,  which  most  other  agencies  had  to  take. 
Although  these  are  normally  standard  exemp¬ 
tions  for  small  agencies,  the  Legislature  can 
choose  to  accept  them  or  not,  so  no  exemption 
is  set  in  stone. 

As  the  process  wended  its  way  through 
the  House,  that  chamber  did  not  fund  what 
are  called  “Present  Law  Adjustments”  for 
the  agency,  amounting  to  about  $28,000  and 
consisting  of  things  like  rent  and  postage  in¬ 
creases,  production  and  printing  increases  for 
this  newspaper,  etc.  They  wanted  to  wait  for 
revised  revenue  figures  before  funding  these 
adjustments. 

So,  the  budget  moved  on  to  the  Senate 
Finance  and  Claims,  where  Senator  John 
Brenden  (R),  Scobey,  worked  diligently 
behind  the  scene  and  offered  the  amendment 
to  fund  these  adjustments.  This  was  a  pivotal 
event  for  us. 

During  the  hearing,  we  sat  nervously  as 
dozens  of  amendments  to  put  money  into  the 
budget  failed,  one  after  the  other.  Even  small 
amendments,  such  as  those  with  $5,000  price 
tags,  weren’t  passing.  Then  Senator  Brenden 
offered  his  amendment  and  made  his  case, 
with  discussion  ensuing.  On  the  edge  of  our 
seats,  we  were  nothing  short  of  ecstatic  when 
the  vote  came:  14  votes  “to  fund”  and  only  3 
votes  “not  to  fund.” 

Our  warmest  thanks  to  Senator  Brenden 
and  to  all  Senators  voting  “yes”:  John  Bren¬ 
den  (R),  Scobey;  Dave  Lewis  (R),  Helena; 
Debby  Barrett  (R),  Dillon;  Taylor  Brown  (R), 
Huntley;  Ed  Buttrey  (R),  Great  Falls;  Mary 
Caffero  (D),  Helena;  Steve  Gallus  (D),  Butte; 
Brad  Hamlett  (D),  Cascade;  Bob  Hawks 
(D),  Bozeman;  Llew  Jones  (R),  Conrad;  Jim 
Keane  (D),  Butte;  Dave  Wanzenreid  (D), 
Missoula;  Carol  Williams  (D),  Missoula;  and 
Ryan  Zinke  (R),  Whitefish. 

While  $28,000  may  not  seem  to  be  much 
when  compared  to  the  entire  state  budget,  this 
was  a  huge  moment  when  looking  at  what 
was  happening  on  the  legislative  landscape  at 
the  time.  When  the  amendment  passed,  our 
accountant  Carleen  Layne  put  it  perfectly:  “It 
was  good  to  be  us  today!” 

On  the  whole,  the  total  general  fund  autho¬ 
rized  by  the  legislature  for  FY12-13  is  4.6  per¬ 
cent  below  that  authorized  for  FY  1 1- 1 2. 

Cultural  Trust  Grants  in  HB9 

This  bill  flowed  through  the  chambers 
without  major  setbacks,  thankfully!  Active 
lobbying  by  many  Montanans,  when  threats 
did  occur,  helped  prevent  harmful  amend¬ 
ments  from  being  offered.  To  the  many 


Montanans  involved  in  this  lobbying  effort, 
thank  you! 

Federal  funding:  Here's  the 
good  and  bad  news 

First  the  good  news: 

The  arts  council  must  submit  a  grant  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
(NEA)  every  three  years  for  its  Partnership 
Agreement.  A  portion  of  this  application  is 
competitive  for  both  “Underserved”  and  “Arts 
Education”  categories. 

Congress  developed  the  term  “under¬ 
served”  years  ago.  Don’t  try  to  find  it  in 
spell  check,  and  as  grant  writers  know,  word 
processing  programs  often  ‘auto-correct’  the 
word  to  read  “undeserved,”  so  we  always 
have  to  do  a  search  for  this  word  in  the  final 
proofing  of  all  our  applications! 

In  Montana,  we  define  “underserved”  as 
those  individuals  living  in  rural  Montana, 
outside  of  the  seven  largest  cities;  members  of 
the  1 1  Indian  tribes  living  on  Montana’s  seven 
reservations;  low-income  communities  within 
the  seven  largest  cities;  children;  and  people 
living  with  disabilities.  Montana’s  “under¬ 
served”  also  includes  those  who  are  part  of 
any  other  ethnic-based  community  of  people 
who  share  a  common  cultural/regional/occu¬ 
pational  heritage. 

Montana  once  again  ranked  very  highly 
nationally  in  competitive  funding  for  both 
arts  education  and  “underserved.”  This  is 
important  because  this  competitive  funding  is 
used  to  help  fund  our  Artists-in-the-Schools 
residency  program  and  moneys  granted  to  the 
state-wide  arts  service  organizations,  such 
as  the  Montana  Performing  Arts  Consortium 
(MPACj,  the  Montana  Art  Gallery  and  Direc¬ 
tors  Association  (MAGDA),  the  Montana 
Dance  Arts  Association  (MDAA)  and  the  non¬ 
profit  arts  service  organization  Montana  Arts. 

The  bad  news: 

We  were  initially  told  to  expect  a  ten 
percent  cut  in  NEA  funding  to  state  arts 
agencies  due  to  the  Congressional  cuts  made 
to  the  NEA  budget  as  a  whole.  However, 
the  Montana  Arts  Council  ended  up  with  a 
cut  of  roughly  eight  percent,  which  amounts 
to  $69,500  for  FY12  (July  1, 20 11 -June  30, 
2012.) 

The  agency  has  been  very  prudent  with  its 
FY  1 1  spending.  By  shoring  up  some  sav¬ 
ings  in  FY  1 1 ,  and  cutting  or  deferring  some 
activities  and  re-scheduling  some  programs 
in  FY12,  we  are  able  to  protect  our  grant 
programs  from  taking  cuts  in  FY12. 

I  know  this  will  be  great  news  for  all  our 
Stale  of  the  Arts  readers.  It  was  a  very  difficult 
task  to  create  this  budget.  We  will  face  dif¬ 
ficult  decisions  in  FY13  if  the  federal  cuts  are 
sustained  or  increased  at  that  time. 

Artist's  Innovation  Awards 
applications  online  in  July 

All  artists  interested  in  applying  for  the  arts 
council’s  Artist’s  Innovation  Awards  should 


Websites  offer  aid  for  flood  victims 


In  the  wake  of  massive  flooding  in 
Montana,  Gov.  Schweitzer  signed  an  execu¬ 
tive  order  declaring  a  statewide  emergency, 
effective  May  19. 

South  Arts  in  Atlanta  encourages  Mon¬ 
tana  artists  and  arts  organizations  affected 
by  flooding  to  visit  the  ArtsReady  website 
at  www.artsready.org,  which  has  updated 
preparation  and  recovery  information  and 
tools. 

The  online  community  may  be  used 
to  deliver  status  reports  and  requests  for 
information  and  help  on  behalf  of  organiza¬ 
tions  that  may  be  affected.  Individual  artists 
can  find  information  on  recovery  assistance 
through  links  at  ArtsReady  or  directly  at: 


•  The  Actors  Fund,  www.actorsfund. 
org/services-and-programs/resources; 

•  New  York  Foundation  for  the  Arts,  NY- 
FA  Source,  at  www.nyfa.org/source/content/ 
content/disasterresources/disasterresources. 
aspx; 

•  The  Craft  Emergency  Relief  Fund, 
craftemergency.org/programs/relief/.  CERF 
offers  disaster  relief  assistance  for  profes¬ 
sional  crafts  artists,  including  grants  up 

to  $2,500,  no-interest  loans  up  to  $8,000; 
discounts  on  materials  and  equipment;  and 
assistance  with  business  development. 

CERF  also  offers  information  disaster 
planning  and  post-disaster  clean-up  through 
Studio  Protector,  www.studioprotector.org. 


look  for  applications  going  online  mid-July. 
This  year  we  are  accepting  applications  in  all 
arts  disciplines  . . .  visual  arts,  performing  arts 
and  literature.  The  deadline  for  applications 
will  be  Friday,  Sept.  30.  Eleven  awards  will 
be  given  at  $3,000  each. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  in  working  through 
the  budget  difficulties,  we  looked  at  ways 
to  further  streamline  when  and  how  we  run 
various  programs.  When  the  Artist’s  Innova¬ 
tion  Awards  program  launched,  we  scheduled 
visual  arts  awards  in  even-numbered  years, 
and  literature  and  performing  arts  in  odd- 
numbered  years. 

It  now  makes  more  sense  for  us  to  make  all 
awards  once  every  two  years  for  all  arts  disci¬ 
plines.  The  total  number  of  awards  budgeted 
for  all  disciplines  will  remain  the  same,  we’re 
just  running  the  program  every  other  year 
instead  of  half  one  year  and  half  the  next. 

This  program  is  only  accessible  online,  as 
are  all  our  grant  programs  now.  We  will  be  us¬ 
ing  the  same  online  provider,  SlideRoom,  as 
we  used  in  prior  years  for  the  Artist’s  Innova¬ 
tion  Award  program.  We  encourage  folks  to 
start  applications  early  and  wish  all  applicants 
good  luck! 

Special  thanks 

I  would  like  everyone  to  know  what  a 
superlative  job  the  lobbyist  for  the  Montana 
Cultural  Advocacy,  Drew  Geiger,  does  on 
behalf  of  cultural  funding  for  the  state.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  chairman  of  that  advocacy  group, 
Paul  Stahl  of  Helena,  is  equally  superb  in 
guiding  the  very  best  outcomes  for  issues 
impacting  cultural  organizations  that  come 
before  the  Legislature. 

As  spring  turns  into  summer,  and  we  close 
out  another  fiscal  year,  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  from  the  bottom  of  all  of  our  hearts, 
Kristi  Niemeyer  and  Sue  Bearse,  as  well  as 
their  Lively  Times  team,  for  helping  produce 
each  issue  of  State  of  the  Arts. 

The  arts  council’s  newspaper  receives 
continual  kudos  from  Montanans  and  people 
across  the  country.  This  recognition  would  not 
be  possible  without  Kristi,  Sue  and  their  crew. 
The  partnership  the  arts  council  has  with  the 
Lively  Times  in  producing  this  paper,  utilizing 
their  enormous  arts  calendar  and  their  reviews 
of  Montana  books  and  CDs,  is  the  very  best 
collaboration  we  have. 

We  are  so  grateful  for  the  care  they  take 
with  each  issue,  the  excellence  and  artistry 
they  bring,  and  their  constant  attention  to 
detail.  This  is  a  model  example  of  a  public/ 
private  partnership,  and  we  are  so  proud  to 
work  with  them. 

How  lucky  we  are 

In  reflecting  on  the  newspaper,  our  arts 
advocates,  artists,  arts  educators,  cultural 
organizations  and  supporters  in  every  comer 
of  this  state  -  aren’t  we  the  luckiest  people  on 
Earth  to  live  in  this  place?  Montana  truly  is 
“The  Land  of  Creativity!” 

Have  a  great  summer! 


State  of  the  Arts 


State  of  the  Arts  is  published  six  times 
a  year  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and 
produced  by  Lively  Times. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  submissions 
of  photographs,  press  releases  and  news¬ 
worthy  information  from  individual  artists 
and  arts  organizations. 

Please  check  with  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  for  reprint  permission. 

Deadline:  The  deadline  for  submissions 
is  July  25,  2011,  for  the  September/Octo¬ 
ber  201 1  issue.  Send  items  to:  Montana 
Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT 
59620-2201;  phone  406-444-6430,  fax 
406-444-6548  or  email  mac@mt.gov. 

Subscriptions:  State  of  the  Arts  is 
available  free  of  charge  to  Montana 
residents  as  a  public  service  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.  To  subscribe, 
please  call  406-444-6430,  or  update  or 
sign-up  online  at  www.art.mt.gov.  Out- 
of-state  subscriptions  at  $15  per  year 
are  welcome  -  mail  your  check  to  the 
Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201, 
Helena,  MT  59620. 
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Congrats  to  ... 


Julian  MacKay, 

a  13-year-old  from 
Bozeman,  who  was 
the  only  American  to 
dance  with  Moscow’s 
renowned  Bolshoi 
Ballet  in  a  perfor¬ 
mance  of  “Coppelia.” 

MacKay  told  the 
Great  Falls  Tribune 
that  he  was  nervous 
before  the  May  29 
performance  before 
a  sold-out  crowd  in  Julian 

Moscow,  but  his  Rus¬ 
sian  instructor  helped  him  keep  cool.  Julian  and  his  10-year-old  brother 
Nicholas  both  attend  dance  classes  at  the  Bolshoi  Academy.  Their 
mother,  Teresa  Khan  MacKay,  has  been  home-schooling  the  boys  in 
their  rented  apartment  in  Moscow;  she’s  executive  director  of  a  Boze¬ 
man-based  nonprofit  group,  Youth  Arts  in  Action,  which  helps  talented 
students  pursue  the  arts.  Their  father  Gregory  is  a  computer  consultant 
in  Bozeman  and  the  only  family  member  still  in  Montana,  where  the 
family  plans  to  re-unite  in  August.  The  boys’  two  older  sisters  also  are 
accomplished  dancers  -  Maria  and  Nadia  are  currently  performing  with 
the  Bayerishes  Staatsballett  in  Munich,  Germany. 

Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre  of  Missoula,  whose  dancers 
toured  Austria  in  June  as  part  of  the  prestigious  Young  Tanzsommer 
performance  tour,  which  showcases  talent  from  five  top  dance  schools 
in  the  United  States.  The  troupe  heads  to  Hungary  next  for  a  cultural 
exchange  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Budapest,  and  continues  to 
Romania,  where  director  Charlene  Campbell  will  teach  in  Cluj  Napoca, 
Targu  Mures  and  Brasov.  Campbell  teaches  a  series  of  master  classes 
and  workshops  in  Varna,  Bulgaria,  July  3-11  with  RMBT  Advisory 
Board  member,  master  teacher  and  choreographer  Terry  Fox,  and  other 
dance  teachers  from  New  York  City,  Turkey,  China,  France,  Bulgaria 
and  Russia.  This  cultural  exchange  culminates  in  a  premiere  of  new 
works  featuring  participating  dancers  from  around  the  world.  The 
RMBT  delegation  includes  50  professional  and  pre-professional  danc¬ 
ers,  musicians,  friends  and  family,  RMBT  alumni,  faculty,  advisory 
board  and  board  members. 

Helena  ceramic  artist  Emily 
Free  Wilson,  husband  Matt 
Wilson,  and  brother  Bobby 
Free,  whose  family  business. 

Free  Ceramics,  is  featured  on 
the  front  of  the  June-August 
issue  of  Ceramics  Monthly,  and 
inside  in  a  four-page  spread. 

The  story  is  punctuated  with 
photographs  of  their  porcelain 
pottery,  decorated  with  Emily’s 
whimsical  line  drawings  and 
colorful  dots.  In  a  lively  and 
informative  first-person  narra¬ 
tive,  Emily.  Matt  and  Bobby 
each  discuss  their  involvement 
in  the  business,  and  its  chal¬ 
lenges  and  rewards.  Emily,  who 
is  gallery  director  at  the  Archie 
Bray  Foundation,  describes  how 
the  business  evolved:  “In  the  years  that  led  up  to  collaborating  with  my 
husband  and  brother,  we  took  important  steps  so  we  could  make  these 
leaps  without  falling.  We  researched  other  facilities  and  spoke  to  own¬ 
ers  and  people  working  in  similar  fields.  As  the  number  of  pieces  we 
made  increased,  we  slowly  committed  to  more  galleries  to  help  with 
exposure  and  increase  our  income.  Making  pottery  for  a  living  involves 
a  certain  lifestyle,  family  priorities,  and  a  balance  between  financial  se¬ 
curity  and  enjoying  what  we  do  for  a  living.”  Her  husband  explains  that 
each  has  a  role  in  making  the  pots,  “which  utilizes  the  best  abilities  of 
each  individual  family  member.”  Likewise,  business  duties  get  divvied 
up.  “All  of  us  have  particular  things  we  enjoy  that  also  fit  our  talents 
or  experience,”  he  writes.  And  Bobby  says  he’s  realized  the  value  of 
roots:  “Community  is  how  a  potter  will  continue  to  survive.  Building 
a  relationship  with  the  place  where  you  live  will  bring  more  people 
directly  to  you.” 

Mercury  Creative  Strategic  Communications  in  Bozeman,  which 
won  a  silver  Effie  Award  for  its  campaign  for  the  Montana  Office  of 
Tourism,  “Montana:  There’s  Nothing  Here."  The  Effie  Awards  were 
founded  in  1968  by  the  American  Marketing  Association,  New  York 
Chapter,  as  an  awards  program  to  recognize  the  most  effective  adver¬ 
tising  efforts  in  the  United  States  each  year.  In  a  blog,  posted  at  www. 
mercurycsc.com,  CEO  Jeff  Welch  talked  about  attending  the  awards 
ceremony  June  7  in  New  York  City:  “Here  we  were  Tuesday  night,  all 
dressed  up  in  the  cavernous  hall  of  Cipriani  across  from  Grand  Central 
Station.  Joining  us  at  table  35  were  a  few  senior  people  from  the 
renowned  creative  firm  David  and  Goliath  of  Los  Angeles.  David  and 
Goliath.  How  fitting.”  Mercury  took  the  award  in  the  travel  and  tourism 
category,  wedged  between  HomeAway,  which  received  the  gold,  and 
Travelocity,  which  claimed  the  bronze.  Welch  noted  that,  with  a  staff  of 
just  21,  “we  were  certainly  the  smallest  firm  to  win  an  Effie  award  this 
year,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  smallest  ever.  We  were  the  first  agency  to 
win  an  Effie  from  Montana  and  as  near  as  we  can  tell  the  first  in  the 
entire  northern  Rockies  region.” 


ceramics 
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appears  in  Ceramics  Monthly. 


Jeremiah  Slovarp,  co-owner  of  Jereco  Studios  in  Bozeman,  who 
received  an  Emmy  Award  from  the  National  Academy  of  Television 
Arts  and  Sciences  (NATAS)  Northwest  Chapter  for  best  audio  on  a 
TV  series  this  year.  The  award  is  for  Montana  Public  Television’s 
“11th  and  Grant  with  Eric  Funk,”  Episode  602,  featuring  the  Wade 
Montgomery  Band.  In  addition,  Gil  Stober,  owner  of  Peak  Recording 
and  Sound  in  Bozeman,  was  nominated  for  an  Emmy  for  Individual 
Achievement  in  the  audio  category  for  his  work  as  audio  engineer/pro¬ 
ducer  on  the  program.  This  marks  his  fifth  nomination,  from  five  sub¬ 
missions  over  the  past  five  years.  Although  he  no  longer  works  on  the 
show,  Stober  donated  a  great  deal  of  time  during  its  first  five  years  of 
broadcast.  Academy  peers  outside  the  region  judge  the  entries  and  the 
winners  were  announced  at  the  awards  ceremony  June  1 1  in  Seattle. 

Bozeman  artist  Catherine 
Courtenaye,  whose  paintings 
are  on  display  at  the  Boise  Art 
Museum  May  14-Oct.  16  in  a 
solo  exhibition.  According  to 
the  exhibit  description,  “the 
artist’s  abstract  paintings  are 
grounded  in  the  vernacular 
penmanship  of  19th-century 
America  and  are  the  outcome 
of  her  interest  in  handwrit¬ 
ing  manuals,  ledgers  and 
documents  . . .  [Her]  abstract 
paintings  navigate  between  the 
rigors  of  lettering  perfection 
and  the  exuberance  of  expres¬ 
sive  painting.”  A  catalogue  is  available,  with  essays  by  BAM’s  curator, 
Sandy  Harthom,  and  Bozeman  writer  Michele  Corriel. 

Bozeman  artist  Wendy  Marquis,  whose  painting,  “Bridger  GMC,” 

won  the  2011  cover  competition 
for  American  Artist's  quarterly 
Watercolor  magazine,  and  graces 
the  cover  of  the  summer  edi¬ 
tion.  Marquis  was  also  awarded 
tuition  to  the  “Weekend  with  the 
Masters”  workshop,  Sept.  6-10  in 
Monterey,  CA. 

Bozeman  artist  Willem  Volk- 
ersz,  whose  “Domestic  Neon” 
is  on  display  at  the  Coconino 
Center  for  the  Arts  in  Flagstaff, 

AZ,  June  1-July  30.  In  his  artist’s 
statement,  Volkersz  says,  “I  have 
always  loved  the  linear  quality 
and  vibrant  color  of  neon.  In  these 
mixed-media  sculptures,  I  try  to 
embody  a  synergy  which  suggests 
the  exciting  yet  disjointed  vitality 
of  American  culture  ...” 

Pianist  Kenneth  Christensen,  of  Bozeman,  who  was  recently 
elected  president-elect  of  Music  Teach¬ 
ers  National  Association  (MTNA). 

His  term  began  April  1 ,  and  continues 
until  2013,  when  he  will  take  over  as 
president.  Christensen,  a  Nationally 
Certified  Teacher  of  Music,  has  been 
an  MTNA  member  for  16  years.  He 
has  appeared  as  a  soloist  and  collabora¬ 
tive  artist  throughout  the  United  States, 

England,  China  and  the  Philippines.  As 
a  collaborative  artist,  he  performed  with 
the  late  Jerome  Hines  and  Pablo  Elvira 
from  New  York’s  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  and  with  composers  and 
conductors  John  Rutter  and  Sir  Richard 
Wilcox.  Christensen's  piano  duo,  “2 
Pianos  4  Hands,”  made  its  New  York  recital  debut  in  April  of  2006  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  He  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  Montana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  a  master’s  degree  from  The  University  of  Montana.  While 
on  the  faculty  at  the  MSU  School  of  Music,  he  received  the  prestigious 
Award  in  Excellence  in  Teaching.  He  currently  runs  an  independent 
piano  studio  in  Bozeman,  and  is  in  demand  as  a  clinician,  adjudicator 
and  presenter.  He  has  served  MTNA  in  leadership  positions  at  the  lo¬ 
cal,  state,  regional  and  national  level. 

Flathead  Valley  poet 
Lowell  Jaeger,  whose 
book,  Suddenly  Out  of  a 
Long  Sleep,  was  runner- 
up  for  the  2010  Pater¬ 
son  Poetry  Prize.  The 
Paterson  Prize  is  awarded 
yearly  by  the  Poetry  Cen¬ 
ter  at  Pasaic  Community 
College  in  Paterson,  NJ, 
to  a  book  of  poems  pub¬ 
lished  that  year.  The  2010 
prize  went  to  Sherman 
Alexie’s  book  of  poems 
Face.  Alexie  and  Jaeger 
were  invited  to  read  at  the  Poetry  Center  on  April  2,  as  were  other 
finalists  for  the  award.  Jaeger's  latest  book,  WE,  was  most  recently 
awarded  the  2011  Paterson  Award  for  Literary  Excellence  for  previous 
finalists  of  the  Paterson  Prize.  Continued  on  next  page 
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"Bridger  GMC"  by 
Wendy  Marquis  graces  the 
cover  of  Watercolor  magazine. 


"Jabberwocky  38,  Sunspots,"  by 
Catherine  Courtenaye 
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Send  us  your 

good  news 

Artists,  writers, 
musicians  and  arts 
administrators:  Please 
let  us  know  about 
major  awards  and 
accomplishments, 
especially  beyond  the 
borders  of  Montana. 

Send  your  good 
news  to  Congrats, 
c/o  Lively  Times, 
33651  Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Charlo,  MT 
59824;  or  email: 
writeus@lively  times, 
com. 

If  you  include  a 
digital  photo,  please 
make  sure  it's  at  least 
1 50  lines  per  inch  (Ipi 
or  dpi). 
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Funders  can 
use  networks 
to  advance 

their  mission 

"Connected  Citi¬ 
zens:  The  Power,  Peril 
and  Potential  of  Net¬ 
works,"  a  report  pro¬ 
duced  by  The  John  S. 
and  James  L.  Knight 
Foundation  in  part¬ 
nership  with  Monitor 
Institute,  investigates 
how  funders  can  ef¬ 
fectively  and  posi¬ 
tively  use  networks  in 
the  21st  century. 

The  researchers  first 
examined  success¬ 
ful  networks  created 
by  for-profits,  non- 
profits  and  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  After 
looking  at  more  than 
70  network  experi¬ 
ments  both  in  the 
United  States  and 
abroad,  they  found 
five  practices  that 
created  successful 
networks:  listening 
to  and  consulting  the 
crowds;  designing  for 
serendipity;  bridging 
differences;  catalyzing 
mutual  support;  and 
providing  handrails 
for  collective  action. 

The  white  paper 
offers  many  examples 
of  how  these  ideas 
have  been  effectively 
put  into  practice. 

The  end  of  the  paper 
offers  a  Tips  and 
Tools  section  with 
questions  to  ask  and 
pitfalls  to  avoid  when 
considering  investing 
in  a  network-centric 
project. 

The  paper,  as  well 
as  a  recorded  webi¬ 
nar,  can  be  found  on 
the  Knight  Founda¬ 
tion's  website,  www. 
knightfoundation.org. 

—  Reprinted  from  the 
National  Assembly  of  State 

Arts  Agencies'  NASAA 
Notes,  May  201 1 


Ed  Lahey 

"Montana's  deep  poet  of  voice,  spirit,  and  place" 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

In  a  state  known  for  fine  poets,  Ed  Lahey  was 
one  of  the  best. 

“...  His  poems  of  the  mining  world  are  fully 
lived,  realized,  in  the  blood,  in  the  bone,  the  vocal 
cords,  brain  and  breath,”  wrote  Roger  Dunsmore, 
in  nominating  Lahey  for  the  Governor’s  Arts 
Award  in  2008.  “This  view  of  the  centrality  and 
power  of  his  poetic  work  is  shared  by  the  liter¬ 
ary  masters  of  the  state,  from  Richard  Hugo  and 
James  Welch  to  John  Haines  and  Rick  DeMarinis 

“Even  more  than  that,  the  people  of  this  state 
who  have  done  the  labor,  in  the  mines,  in  the 
woods,  on  the  farms  and  ranches,  recognize  that 
Lahey  has  given  voice  to  their  lives,  honored  their 
work.  Lahey,  like  the  best  of  our  artists,  speaks 
of  and  for  the  full  human  continuum:  workers  as 
well  as  poets  honor  him.” 

The  Butte  native  died  April  27  in  Missoula  at 
age  74. 

Lahey  was  the  son  of  a  copper  miner  and 
moonshiner.  His  mother  was  among  the  first 
women  pilots  in  Montana  and,  during  Prohibition,  used  to  airdrop 
ingredients  for  the  family’s  stills  into  ravines  near  Butte  and  Helena. 

As  a  teenager,  he  was  paid  $10  a  day  to  crawl  into  manganese 
gondola  cars  and  beat  the  dusty  residue  loose  with  a  sledge  hammer. 
Unbeknownst  to  him,  that  exposure  eventually  caused  his  hands  to 
shake  “like  butterflies,”  and  became  so  severe  that  he  couldn’t  hold  a 
pen  nor  use  a  typewriter. 

A  neurologist  finally  diagnosed  the  shakes  as  stemming  from  man¬ 
ganese  exposure,  and  prescribed  a  beta  blocker  that  allowed  him  to 
return  to  writing. 

Lahey  also  suffered  from  mental  illness,  and  made  repeated  visits  to 
the  state  mental  hospital.  In  his  essay,  “All  My  Stories  Are  Here:  Four 
Montana  Poets,”  published  in  2006  in  the  online  journal  Drumlummon 
Views,  Dunsmore  recalls  visiting  Lahey  in  Warm  Springs  in  1991,  and 
again  when  he  was  released  and  living  in  Missoula. 

“During  the  next  year  or  so  I  witnessed  the  strongest  act  of  self- 
healing  through  the  creative  process  1  ever  expect  to  see,”  wrote  Dun¬ 
smore.  Lahey  was  working  on  the  novel  that  eventually  became  The 
Thin  Air  Gang.  “Ed  literally  brought  himself  back,  through  the  work  of 
finishing  that  novel.” 

Lahey  taught  for  a  period  of  time  at  The  University  of  Montana, 
and  occasionally  offered  writing  workshops  at  Montana  Tech  in  Butte. 
He  was  jailed  for  civil  disobedience  during  the  Vietnam  War,  fathered 
two  daughters,  and  was  divorced.  He  received  a  National  Endowment 
of  the  Arts  fellowship,  and  his  first  book  of  poems.  The  Blind  Horses, 
won  the  first  Montana  Arts  Council  First  Book  Award  in  1979. 

“His  poetry  does  what  poetry  should  do,”  wrote  his  close  friend 
and  fellow  poet  Mark  Gibbons  in  supporting  Lahey  for  the  2008 
Governor’s  Arts  Award.  “It  begins  in  the  muck  and  lingo  peculiar  to 
some  place  (a  small  town  in  Montana)  and  ends  up  walking  us  through 
a  universal  experience  like  love  or  loss,  courage  or  humor,  pain  or  joy 
or  fear.” 

Russell  Chatham’s  Clark  City  Press  published  Birds  of  a  Feather, 

The  Complete  Poems  of  Ed  Lahey  in  2005.  In  a  publisher’s  note,  Cha¬ 
tham  wrote,  “Lahey’s  work  is  art  at  its  best;  clear,  unafraid,  humble, 
sensitive,  and  straight  from  a  passionate  heart  ...  If  ever  there  could 
be  said  to  be  a  wholehearted  consensus  among  the  literati  of  Montana, 
who  otherwise  have  sometimes  been  known  to  be  territorial,  adversar¬ 
ial,  and  contentious,  it  is  that  Ed  Lahey  is  the  state’s  finest  living  poet, 
its  unofficially  crowned  laureate.” 

Chatham’s  press  also  published  The  Thin  Air  Gang  in  2008. 


More  Congrats  to  ... 


Poet  B.J.  Buckley,  whose  poem,  “War  Sutras,”  appeared  in  Prime 
Decimals,  a  supplement  to  the  April-June  issue  of  the  online  maga¬ 
zine,  Prime  Number.  Buckley,  who  lives  in  Power,  says  the  poem  was 
written  during  a  residency  at  the  Vermont  Studio  Center  in  response 
to  flare-ups  in  the  Palestinian  and  Afghan  conflicts  as  “an  expression 
of  hope  for  renewal  out  of  the  chaos  of  war,  and  the  belief  that  life  and 
love  would  eventually  triumph.” 

The  Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  which  received  a  grant  of  $25,000 
from  the  BNSF  Foundation  for  its  Expansion  Campaign.  The  grant 
gives  a  boost  to  the  final  stages  of  fundraising  for  the  YAM’s  new 
Visible  Vault  facility,  as  well  as  providing  support  for  its  forthcom¬ 
ing  Charles  M.  Bair  Family  Gallery  within  the  main  museum  facility. 
“We  are  thrilled  by  BNSF’s  endorsement  of  our  current  projects,”  said 
Executive  Director  Robyn  G.  Peterson.  “As  well  as  being  a  longtime 
supporter  of  the  region’s  nonprofits,  BNSF  is  the  Yellowstone  Art  Mu¬ 
seum’s  downtown  neighbor.  We’re  very  pleased  that  they’re  on  board 
as  we  work  to  expand  our  services  to  our  audiences.”  The  Visible  Vault 
is  the  first  facility  of  its  kind  in  the  region,  and  offers  visitors  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  observe  and  discuss  behind-the-scenes  activities  with  staff 
and  interact  with  an  artist  in  an  active  studio  space.  The  forthcoming 
Charles  M.  Bair  Family  Gallery  will  showcase  the  YAM’s  permanent 
collection  while  introducing  visitors  to  the  full  scope  of  the  history  of 
art  in  this  region. 


Author  Rick  DeMarinis,  who  was  a  graduate 
student  with  Lahey  in  1966  at  The  University 
of  Montana,  under  the  guidance  of  poet  Richard 
Hugo,  says  his  work  “from  the  outset  was  real, 
singular,  and  powerful.” 

“The  power  of  his  poetry  is  unmatched  by 
anyone  writing  in  Montana  today,”  wrote  De¬ 
Marinis,  who  considers  Birds  of  a  Feather  “the 
best  book  of  poetry  published  in  America  over 
the  past  decade.  That’s  saying  a  lot,  but  Ed,  like 
Dylan  Thomas,  has  no  imitators  and  is  a  unique 
and  important  voice.” 

That  voice,  his  friends  and  peers  agree,  was  as 
potent  on  stage  as  it  was  on  the  page.  “The  public 
presentation  of  poetry  at  readings  is  a  whole  other 
craft  that  many  writers  never  master,”  wrote  Dun¬ 
smore.  “Ed  Lahey  is  hands  down  the  best  reader 
of  poetry  I  have  ever  heard  and  I  have  heard 
many  of  the  most  recognized  poets  of  our  time 
. . .  Lahey  reads  poetry  with  the  voice  of  a  great 
Irish  tenor,  sweating,  trembling,  spirit-filled.  His 
reading  voice  is  legendary.” 

Imagine  then,  Lahey  reading  aloud  the  poem 
he  wrote  for  his  father,  and  see  why  Dunsmore  calls  him  “Montana’s 
deep  poet  of  voice,  spirit,  and  place”: 

Gimp  O'Leary's  Iron  Works 
(for  Big  Ed) 

You  hear  a  lot  of  lies  about  O'Leary 
but  he  could  seal  a  crack  in  steel 
no  matter  what  the  size. 

His  arc  welder  would  strike 
white  fire  and  a  bead 
of  blue-black  rod  would  slide 
along  between  cherry  streaks, 
and  acrid  smoke  would  curl  away 
to  leave  clean  married  steel, 
not  too  frail,  or  buttered  up 
but  straight  and  strong, 
hard  as  mill  forged  rail. 

Of  course  you  might  say, 

"don't  use  that  example 
as  a  metaphor  for  poetry. 

Welding  is  a  matter  of  utility." 

And  you'd  be  right.  Still, 

I  remember  the  look  on  his  face 
when  he'd  lift  his  great  helmet 

and  sneak  up  on  the  finished  job  with  unprotected  eyes. 

It  was  always  between  him 
and  the  piece  of  steel  - 
a  struggle  of  molecules  and  will. 

Often  others  would  say  to  him, 

"Damn  good  job,"  or  some  such  thing. 

If  it  was,  he'd  grin,  and  look  again, 
as  if  he  thought  the  natural  light 
would  show  a  flaw,  or  bridge 
that  didn't  fuse  -  convinced,  I  guess, 
that  in  his  struggle  with  the  steel 
he  could  seldom  really  win. 

He  knew  perfection  could 
conceal  the  wound 
beneath  the  arc  of  his  art. 

I  liked  him  for  that. 

-  From  Birds  of  a  Feather 


Condolences  to  ... 


The  family  and  friends  of  John  N.  DeHaas  Jr.  The  pioneer  in 
Montana  preservation  died  April  7.  His  career  and  passion  for  preserv¬ 
ing  Montana’s  historic  buildings  touched  many  in  the  preservation 
realm.  He  began  teaching  architecture  at  Montana  State  College  (now 
MSU)  in  1951  and  became  fascinated  by  the  history  of  Montana  and 
its  reflection  in  the  state’s  architecture  . . .  His  legacy  is  embodied  in 
his  30  years  of  teaching  students  about  the  importance  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  physical  traces  of  Montana’s  history.  He  co-founded  the 
Montana  Ghost  Town  Preservation  Society  in  1972,  guiding  many 
tours  and  remaining  active  with  them  for  almost  40  years.  His  book. 
Historic  Uptown  Butte,  fought  against  the  tide  of  urban  renewal  by 
I  chronicling  the  buildings  of  Butte,  many  of  which  were  in  danger  of 
being  demolished.  He  gave  numerous  public  programs  on  Montana's 
[  historic  architecture  and  published  an  article  on  Bozeman's  City  Hall 
j  and  Opera  House  in  Montana:  The  Magazine  of  Western  History. 

I  His  award-winning  photographs  captured  the  integrity  of  Montana’s 
frontier-era  buildings  and  today  serve  as  a  lasting  record  of  that  period 
|  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  Historic  American  Building  Record. 

'  He  gave  his  time  to  numerous  civic  boards,  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  Bozeman  City  Planning  Commission,  zoning  board,  and  Historic 
Preservation  Advisory  Board,  as  well  as  the  state  Historic  Preserva¬ 
tion  Advisory  Board  and,  most  recently,  the  Gallatin  County  Historic 
Preservation  Board. 

-  Excerpted  from  the  Montana  Preservation  Alliance, 
www.preservemontana.org 


Ed  Lahey  (Photo  by  Roger  Dunsmore) 
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Francis  Bardanouve 
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Bill  names  east  wing  of  Capitol  for  respected  legislator 

Ru  wiihur  Rphmann  srave  him  the  'Mr.  Culture’  moniker  for  his  tive  Council,  replacing  a  system  in  which 


By  Wilbur  Rehmann 

On  March  24,  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer 
signed  into  law  a  bill  to  name  the  first  floor 
of  the  east  wing  of  the  Capitol  after  the  late 
Rep.  Francis  Bardanouve,  a  humble  but 
widely  respected  state  legislator  from  Harlem, 
who  served  36  years  in  the  state  House  of 
Representatives. 

Not  as  familiar  to  the  public  as  Senators 
Mike  Mansfield  and  Lee  Metcalf,  Bardanouve 
was  very  well  known  to  state  government 
workers,  fellow  legislators  and  governors. 

He  served  in  the  Legislature  during  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  tenures  of  Governors  Hugo  Aronson, 
Donald  Nutter,  Tim  Babcock,  Forest  Ander¬ 
son,  Thomas  Judge,  Ted  Schwinden,  Stan 
Stephens  and  Marc  Racicot  -  no  small  feat 
because  Bardanouve  was  a  Democrat  from  the 
Hi-Line  and  the  governors  were  five  Repub¬ 
licans  and  three  Democrats.  He  succeeded 
in  working  with  all  of  them  because  of  his 
understanding  of  the  land,  the  people, 
and  our  government. 

He  was  the  longest-serving  represen¬ 
tative  in  Montana’s  history  and  he  drove 
a  battered  old  ranch  truck,  was  self-edu¬ 
cated  and  had  a  speech  impediment.  But 
for  more  than  three  decades  Bardanouve 
set  high  marks  among  elected  officials 
for  integrity,  intelligence,  compassion 
and  honesty. 

He  served  on  the  Long  Range  Plan¬ 
ning  Committee  (the  committee  that 
hears  the  Cultural  Trust  grants),  among 
others,  and  chaired  the  very  powerful 
Montana  House  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

David  Nelson,  who  was  the  Montana 
Arts  Council’s  first  executive  director 
and  served  at  its  helm  for  two  decades, 
worked  with  Bardanouve  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  arts  council  to  establish  it 
as  a  viable  and  responsible  state  agency. 

The  task  was  daunting  in  those  early 
days,  according  to  Nelson. 

“Francis  had  a  photographic  mind 
and  impeccable  integrity.  He  was  known 
as  the  ‘Conscience  of  the  Legislature’ 
and  you  wanted  to  know  your  topic  well 
before  approaching  him  -  and  you  wanted 
to  be  absolutely  honest  about  your  issues,” 
recalls  Nelson.  “He  wouldn’t  suffer  fools  or 
liars  lightly.” 

According  to  Nelson,  once  you  established 
the  truth  of  your  position  or  issue  and  Francis 
believed  in  it,  he 
would  become 
your  strongest 
advocate,  often 
defending  it 
against  the 
numerous  mis¬ 
representations 
that  could  occur 
during  a  legisla¬ 
tive  session. 

“I  remember 
that  he  would  sit 
in  a  committee 
hearing,  listen¬ 
ing  to  testimony 
from  various 
lobbyists  or  ad¬ 
vocates  with  his 
eyes  closed,  and 

you  might  get  lulled  into  thinking  that  he  was 
sleeping  but  the  minute  you  said  something 
untrue  or  exaggerated  your  case  in  some  way, 
Francis  would  open  his  eyes  and  call  you  on 
it  right  away,”  said  Nelson.  “He  never  missed 
a  thing.” 

Nelson  received  an  eight-page,  handwritten 
letter  from  Bardanouve  in  1999,  reflecting  on 
his  years  in  the  Legislature.  He  was  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  serving  on  the  Long  Range  Plan¬ 
ning  Committee,  says  Nelson,  and  wrote, 
when  ‘arts  and  culture’  came  into  the  room  it 
seemed  to  liven  up  and  enrich  our  rather  drab 
hearing  room.  1  have  so  many  good  memories 
of  those  hearings.” 

The  arts  council  staff  administers  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Trust  grants,  and  through  these  hearings 
legislators  see  what  can  be  accomplished  with 
small  amounts  of  support,  well  placed.  “The 
arts  community  and  legislative  colleagues 


gave  him  the  ‘Mr.  Culture’  moniker  for  his 
knowledge  of  history  and  appreciation  for  the 
arts,”  says  Nelson. 

MAC  accountant  Carleen  Layne  knew  of 
Bardanouve  since  the  beginning  of  her  tenure 
with  the  arts  council  in  1978,  but  had  little 
legislative  contact  with  him  until  the  council 
moved  to  Helena  in  1984.  “As  I  watched  him 
and  listened  to  him  over  time,  he  became 
one  of  my  heroes  -  as  the  bill  details,  he  was 
remarkable  in  so  many  ways,”  she  says.  “I’d 
call  myself  one  of  his  biggest  fans.” 

“It’s  wonderful  that  this  bill  has  named  a 
wing  of  the  Capitol  for  him,  because  his  spirit 
has  long  walked  and  will  continue  to  walk 
those  halls,”  says  Layne.  “He  reminds  us  that 
you  cannot  guess  where  greatness  will  flower 
or  how  it  will  look  when  it  does.” 

The  act  naming  the  first  floor  of  the  east 
wing  of  Capitol  after  Bardanouve  reads  as 
follows: 


"Francis  had  a  photographic 
mind  and  impeccable  integrity. 
He  was  known  as  the 
'Conscience  of  the  Legislature' 
and  you  wanted  to  know  your 
topic  well  before  approaching 
him  -  and  you  wanted  to  be 
absolutely  honest  about  your 
issues.  He  wouldn't  suffer  fools 
or  liars  lightly." 

-  David  Nelson 


Drawing  of  Francis  Bardanouve  by  Don  Greytak 


WHEREAS,  Francis  Bardanouve  was  a 
Blaine  County  farmer-rancher  from  near 
Harlem  whose  service  in  the  Montana 
Legislature  spanned  five  decades;  and 
WHEREAS,  he  was  first  elected  to  the 
Montana  House  of  Representatives  in 
1958  and 
re-elected  1  7 
times;  and 
WHEREAS, 
until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1 995,  he 
served  a  total 
of  1 8  sessions, 
1 0  as  the 
tight-fisted 
chairman  of 
the  powerful 
House  Ap¬ 
propriations 
Committee; 
and 

WHEREAS, 
he  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  establishing  and  transforming 
many  of  the  institutions  that  most  Mon¬ 
tanans  simply  take  for  granted;  and 
WHEREAS,  he  secured  passage  of 
legislation  creating  the  Board  of  Invest¬ 
ments,  but  only  after  traveling  at  his  own 
expense  to  several  states  to  study  their 
systems;  and 

WHEREAS,  he  spent  time  in  each  of  the 
state  mental  and  hospital  institutions  to 
experience  them  firsthand  and  worked 
hard  for  better  conditions,  becoming  the 
champion  for  the  de-institutionalization 
of  many  patients  warehoused  at  the  state 
hospitals  at  Warm  Springs  and  Boulder; 
and 

WHEREAS,  he  pressed  for  funding  of  a 
full-time  professional  staff  for  the  Legisla¬ 


tive  Council,  replacing  a  system  in  which 
lobbyists  and  corporate  lawyers  often 
drafted  legislation;  and 

WHEREAS,  he  led  the  charge  for  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  the  Legislative  Fis¬ 
cal  Analyst  that  gave  the  Legislature  the 
power  to  independently  analyze  and  set 
budget  policy  and  priorities  for  the  state, 
and  was  fond  of  telling  stories  about  how 
funding  for  programs  had  previously 
been  set  by  relying  on  individual  legisla¬ 
tors  keeping  running  totals  on  slips  of 
paper  they  kept  in  their  vest  pockets  and 
where  analyses  of  any  type  did  not  exist 
and  justifications  were  largely  a  product 
of  friendships;  and 

WHEREAS,  of  all  of  his  many  accom¬ 
plishments,  he  often  said  he  had  but  one 
regret  in  life,  that  he  never  got  to  ride  his 
horse  over  the  beautiful  landscape 
that  encompassed  the  prison  ranch 
at  Deer  Lodge;  and 

WHEREAS,  he  was  still  on  the 
advisory  board  for  the  Montana  State 
Prison  when  he  died  in  March  2002 
and,  while  in  the  Legislature,  played 
a  major  role  in  turning  the  ranch 
from  a  business  that  consistently  lost 
money  to  a  viable  business  enter¬ 
prise;  and 

WHEREAS,  Francis  Bardanouve 
was  a  humble  man  who  never  cared 
much  for  recognition  and  raised 
modesty  to  an  art  form  -  if  he  was 
aware  of  this  proposal,  he  would 
likely  kick  up  a  fuss;  and 

WHEREAS,  he  was  a  compassion¬ 
ate  man  who  always  fretted  about 
the  well-being  of  his  cattle,  worry¬ 
ing  about  whether  they  had  enough 
water  and  grass;  and 

WHEREAS,  Representative  Barda¬ 
nouve  was  an  ardent  advocate  of 
education  and  often  demonstrated 
his  dedication  to,  and  faith  in,  the  efficacy 
of  higher  education;  and 

WHEREAS,  he  was  fearless  and  had  a 
steel-trap  mind;  he  was  blessed  with  an 
earthy  commonness  that  is  so  uncommon 
among  most  elected  officials;  and 

WHEREAS,  he  constantly  reminded  his 
colleagues  never  to  forget  where  they 
came  from  and  not  to  let  their  positions 
go  to  their  heads,  commenting  that,  "It 
never  fails.  All  the  sessions  I  have  served 
in  Helena,  I  go  back  to  Harlem  and  some¬ 
one  passes  me  on  the  street  and  says, 
'Francis,  where  have  you  been  all  winter? 
Did  you  go  down  south?'";  and 
WHEREAS,  Francis  overcame  a  severe 
speech  impediment  after  years  of  having 
been  teased  and  taunted,  disappearing 
without  explanation  in  the  winter  of 
1946  and  going  to  Pennsylvania  to  have 
surgery  on  his  cleft  pallet;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  most  remarkable  part 
of  his  transformation  into  an  inspirational 
and  persuasive  speaker  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  when  he 
met  and  later  married  Venus,  his  speech 
therapist,  who  was  the  love  of  his  life  and 
who  at  age  50  made  him  a  stepfather  to 
her  three  children;  and 
WHEREAS,  Representative  Bardanouve's 
reputation  and  legend  epitomize  every¬ 
thing  that  is  good  and  honorable  about 
public  service;  his  life  and  contributions 
serve  to  remind  us  that  very  ordinary 
Montanans  can  overcome  adversity  and 
perform  remarkable  feats;  and 
WHEREAS,  this  recommendation  is  a 
small  commemoration  for  all  that  Francis 
Bardanouve,  a  beloved  son  of  Montana, 
contributed  during  his  time  in  office 
and  the  examples  he  set  for  current  and 
future  public  servants. 
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New  online 
center  offers 
tools  on 
good 

governance 

Independent 
Sector,  a  coalition  of 
nonprofits,  founda¬ 
tions  and  corporate¬ 
giving  programs, 
recently  launched  a 
new  online  resource 
center  for  good  gov¬ 
ernance  and  ethical 
practice. 

The  comprehensive 
collection  of  tools 
for  nonprofit  and 
philanthropic  organi¬ 
zations  is  designed  to 
enhance  the  account¬ 
ability  and  transpar¬ 
ency  of  their  opera¬ 
tions  and  ensure  they 
operate  in  ethical 
ways. 

At  the  heart  of  the 
resource  center  is  the 
"Principles  for  Good 
Governance  and  Ethi¬ 
cal  Practice:  A  Guide 
for  Charities  and 
Foundations,"  which 
has  been  called  "the 
most  significant  in¬ 
dustry-based  effort  to 
promote  self-regula¬ 
tion  by  the  sector  to 
date." 

The  center  show¬ 
cases,  through 
downloads  or  links, 
over  250  model  poli¬ 
cies,  research  papers, 
templates  and  other 
tools.  Most  are  avail¬ 
able  free  of  charge.. 

Visit  the  center  at 
www.  independent 
sector.org. 
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Writer  Beware 
helps  writers 

According  to  the 
website,  www.sfwa. 
org/for-authors/ 
writer-beware/,  Writ¬ 
er  Beware's  mission 
is  to  track,  expose 
and  raise  awareness 
of  the  prevalence  of 
fraud  and  other  ques¬ 
tionable  activities 
in  and  around  the 
publishing  industry. 

Contents  include 
detailed  case  studies 
of  notable  literary 
scams,  information 
about  fee-charging 
literary  agents,  and  a 
blog  with  up-to-the- 
minute  information 
on  specific  scams 
and  schemes,  advice 
for  writers,  industry 
news  and  a  special 
focus  on  the  weird 
and  wacky  stuff 
that  happens  at  the 
fringes  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  world. 

The  website  is 
designed  to  be  used 
by  any  writer,  new  or 
established,  regard¬ 
less  of  subject,  style, 
genre  or  nationality. 
Writer  Beware  is  host¬ 
ed  by  the  Science 
Fiction  and  Fiction 
Writers  of  America's 
website,  www.sfwa. 
org. 


About  Books 


Climb  Glacier  National  Park 

Illustrated  Routes  for  Beginning  and 
Intermediate  Climbers 
Volume  One:  Logan  Pass,  The  Garden  Wall, 
and  Siyeh  Bend 

By  Blake  Passmore  with  Scott  Burry  and  John 
VanArendonk 

Published  2011  by  Montana  Outdoor  Guide¬ 
books,  LLC,  and  distributed  by  Stoneydale 
Press,  Stevensville,  MT 
$19.95  softcover 

“See  the  route  ...  follow  the  route”  is  the  man¬ 
tra  of  this  new  guidebook  by  northwest  Montana 
native  and  avid  Glacier  Park  mountaineer  Blake 
Passmore.  In  this  first  volume,  the  author  offers 
in-depth  information  for  safe  and  sensible  routes  to  the  summits  of  16  spec¬ 
tacular  peaks  in  the  Logan  Pass  area. 

A  plethora  of  color  photos,  GPS  coordinates  and  elevation  data,  difficulty 
and  time  recommendations,  safety  tips  and  more  will  guide  the  beginner  and 
intermediate  climber  to  rewarding  vistas.  Photographs  from  the  described 
summits,  identifying  peaks  visible  from  different  directions,  are  enjoyable  and 
useful. 

The  author  tells  us  that  routes  detailed  in  this  book  are  not  advanced  routes. 
More  difficult  climbs  will  be  featured  in  future  volumes. 

Passmore  pays  homage  to  J.  Gordon  Edwards,  the  author  of  A  Climber’s 
Guide  to  Glacier  Park ,  which  has  been  considered  the  "bible”  for  climbers  in 
the  area  for  nearly  a  half  century.  He  explains  that  his  book  updates  and  clari¬ 
fies  some  of  the  established  routes  using  current  technology. 

Passmore  offers  sound  safety  advice,  and  notes,  “this  guidebook  is  not  a 
substitute  for  common  sense.  It  is  not  a  training  manual.”  Above  all,  live  to 
climb  another  day! 

Passmore  lives  in  the  Flathead  Valley  and  works  in  the  healthcare  field.  He 
is  a  regular  contributor  to  a  popular  website  for  climbers,  www.summitpost.org. 

Contributors  VanArendonk  and  Burry  both  live  in  the  Flathead  Valley  and 
work  in  the  emergency  medical  field.  They  are  also  accomplished  mountain 
climbers  with  a  special  passion  for  Glacier  Park. 


How  The  Diggers  Got  Their  Name 

The  Charlie  Oredigger  Story 
By  Joe  McClafferty,  Brianne  McClafferty  and 

Mike  Hamblin 
Illustrated  by  Mike  Hamblin 
Published  2010  by  Montana  Tech/ 

The  University  of  Montana,  Butte,  MT 
$19.95  hardcover 

The  title  of  this  lavishly  illustrated  book  for  the 
younger  set  pretty  much  reveals  the  contents:  how 
did  Montana  Tech’s  football  team  come  to  own 
the  moniker,  “The  Diggers”? 

Clear  and  simple  text  tells  the  sentimental  true 
story  of  a  young  boy,  Charlie,  whose  father  worked  in  one  of  the  city’s  many 
mines.  After  an  accident,  Charlie’s  dreams  of  becoming  a  mining  engineer  and 
star  athlete  are  interrupted. 

To  help  him  cope  with  the  new  path  he  must  take,  his  father  writes  him 
a  letter  that  the  young  man  carries  with  him  and  reads  whenever  he  needs 
encouragement. 

Eventually,  Charlie  returns  to  academics  and  the  football  field,  where  his 
competitive  spirit  and  never-give-up  attitude  bring  him  well-deserved  admira¬ 
tion,  and  the  honor  of  attaching  his  nickname  to  the  school’s  football  team. 

His  career  goal  of  improving  mine  safety  becomes  a  reality  for  which  he  is 
well-known  in  the  industry. 

Joe  McClafferty  is  the  athletic  director  at  Montana  Tech;  Brianna  McClaf¬ 
ferty  is  an  outstanding  student  and  basketball  player;  and  Butte  native  and 
professional  artist  Mike  Hamblin  is  an  accomplished  painter,  specializing  in 
portraits. 

-  Judy  Shafter 


-  Judy  Shafter 


The  Nine  Senses 

By  Melissa  Kwasny 

Published  March  2011  by  Milkweed  Editions, 

Minneapolis,  MN 
$16  softcover 

Enter  Melissa  Kwasny’s  new  book  of  poems 
like  you’d  step  into  a  painting,  eyes  wide  open, 
alert,  inquisitive.  Like  a  painting,  images  are  lay¬ 
ered  and  complex,  saturated  with  color,  trembling 
with  texture. 

In  the  title  poem,  she  writes,  “The  Sufis  say 
the  five  senses  are  supplemented  by  four  more 
. . .  Perhaps  the  extra  four  senses  contribute  to  our 
sense  of  the  surreal,  as  resolution  of  the  real  and 
the  dream.  How  the  pen  must  leave  the  page,  in 
a  flourish,  to  cross  its  bridges.  The  slight  push  of 
will  required  to  close  one’s  eyes.  To  rest  and  let  the  found  be  found  ...” 

As  with  her  other  work,  poems  are  grounded  in  acute  observation  of  the 
world  and  relationships  she  inhabits:  “Juniper,  heavy-seeded  as  if  with  pearls. 
The  meadow  as  the  crescent  moon  sets.  How  together  we  once  picked  Italian 
plums ...”  (from  “Blue  Fruit”).  And  she  asks,  like  other  poets  before  her,  how 
do  we  love  each  other,  and  how  do  we  love  the  world? 

Emerge  from  her  poems  like  you  might  from  a  painting,  transfixed.  “Why 
I  am  so  fascinated  by  the  painters:  they  leave  behind  a  collection  of  loose 
prayers,”  she  writes  in  the  “The  Book  of  Spells”  -  words  that  also  describe  the 
uncanny  power  of  this  collection  of  prose  poems. 

Kwasny,  who  lives  in  Jefferson  City,  has  written  three  previous  collections. 
Thistle,  published  in  2006,  won  the  Idaho  Prize. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Every  Dam  Place  An  American 

Autobiography 
By  Joan  Hurdle 

Published  2011  by  Lulu  Enterprises,  Inc., 

Raleigh,  SC 
$22.95  softcover 

Joan  Hurdle’s  life  spans  an  interesting  time  in 
our  country’s  history,  beginning  with  the  boom  in 
the  building  of  hydro-electric  dams  that  offered 
her  father  secure  employment.  She  was  a  “dam 
kid,”  she  says,  moving  from  project  to  project 
every  few  years. 

As  an  adult  in  the  1960s  and  ’70s,  she  fol¬ 
lowed  a  path  of  college,  marriage,  children  and  a 
career  in  teaching.  Divorces,  moves,  job  changes 
and  family  dynamics  figure  into  her  maturing  and  finally  finding  her  way  to  a 
master’s  degree  and  a  school  administrative  position  in  the  company  town  of 
Colstrip. 

Her  deep  affection  for  educating  young  children  blossomed  in  this  commu¬ 
nity,  but  she  began  to  find  the  politics  of  the  public  education  system  stifling  and 
defeating  to  the  good  works  of  well-intended  educators.  In  1990,  she  moved  to 
Billings,  where  she  became  an  active  volunteer  for  political  causes,  particularly 
women’s  interests.  An  unsuccessful  run  for  the  State  Legislature  in  1992  taught 
her  enough  about  the  political  system  to  run  again,  and  win,  in  1994. 

All  told,  Hurdle  served  four  terms,  and  she  speaks  frankly  about  the  inner 
workings  of  the  state  political  process  where  she  was  often  ostracized  for  be¬ 
ing  an  outspoken,  educated  female. 

At  age  75,  and  after  a  recent  reoccurrence  of  cancer,  Hurdle  remains  an 
optimist.  She  believes  that  society  has  learned  from  past  mistakes,  and  she  has 
“a  vision  for  a  future  in  which  humanity  is  able  to  repair  its  damage.” 

-  Judy  Shafter 


Honyocker  Dreams  Montana  Memories 
By  David  Mogen 

Published  2011  by  the  University  of  Nebraska 

Press,  Lincoln,  NB 
$21.95  hardcover 

David  Mogen  begins  to  trace  “the  shape  of 
my  own  story"  in  his  father’s  final  journey  across 
Montana  to  Idaho,  and  back  to  Billings.  As  they 
drive  through  the  Yellowstone  River  Valley,  his 
father  -  just  diagnosed  with  terminal  cancer  -  re¬ 
calls  his  early  life  on  a  ranch  at  Home  Creek,  east 
of  the  Tongue  River. 

His  mother,  who  also  dies  in  the  course  of  the 
memoir,  was  the  honyocker  of  the  book’s  title 

-  growing  up  in  Hi-Line  farming  communities,  the 
same  High  Plains  landscape  where  her  husband  later  became  superintendent  of 
schools  and  where  her  six  children  grew  up. 

Honyocker  was  originally  a  derogatory  term  for  the  settlers  who  flocked 
to  Montana  “like  clouds  of  locusts  descending  upon  the  land."  “We  inherited 
honyocker  dreams,”  Mogen  writes.  "The  dreams  of  people  who  came  from  the 
far  ends  of  the  earth  to  encounter  ample  space  but  too  little  sustenance.” 

Mogen’s  own  arc  takes  him  far  beyond  the  Hi-Line.  He  graduated  from 
high  school  in  Froid  (population  432),  and  -  a  kid  who  had  never  traveled 
further  than  North  Dakota  -  boarded  the  train  and  went  to  school  at  Columbia 
University.  But  despite  his  travels  -  both  intellectual  and  throughout  the  world 

-  Mogen  never  leaves  Montana  far  behind. 

In  his  memoir,  he  finds  his  way  back  home  by  exploring  the  “boom  and 
bust”  cycle  of  early  settlers  through  his  own  family  history,  and  reconnecting 
along  the  way  with  a  sprawling  family  tree  that  includes  Blackfeet  Indians, 
Copper  King  Marcus  Daly,  Grandpa  Slim,  who  rode  "into  my  imagination 
straight  from  the  pages  of  The  Virginian,"  and  an  intrepid,  German-speaking 
matriarch  who  arrived  via  covered  wagon  in  1909. 

According  to  Nancy  Cook,  an  associate  professor  of  English  at  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana,  “Mogen’s  story,  especially  its  disruption  and  unsettling  of  the 
idea  of  home,  is  both  important  and  new." 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Audie  a  Pit  Bull 

Puppy  Gets  a  Second  Chance 
By  Dorothy  Patent,  illustrated  by 

William  Munoz 
Published  by  Walker  Books  for 

Young  Readers  (May  10,  2011) 

$17.99  hardcover 

A  new  children’s  book  by  the 
Montana  writer-photographer  team 
of  Dorothy  Patent  and  William  Mu¬ 
noz  traces  the  journey  of  a  pit-bull 
puppy  from  Michael  Vick’s  notori¬ 
ous  Bad  Newz  Kennels,  to  his  new 
life  as  a  companion  and  role  model  for  other  young  dogs. 

The  book  opens  with  a  look  at  a  trembling  puppy’s  harsh  life,  chained  to 
an  old  car  axle  in  the  woods,  hearing  “the  snarls,  growls,  and  yelps  of  the  dogs 
who  were  forced  to  fight.” 

When  the  NFL  quarterback  and  his  partners  were  arrested  in  2007, 66  dogs 
(51  of  them  pit  bulls)  were  housed  in  shelters  for  the  next  six  months.  Histori¬ 
cally,  dogs  taken  from  dog-fighting  rings  were  kept  as  evidence  and  then  put 
to  sleep.  But  two  organizations  -  Best  Friends  Animal  Sanctuary  in  Utah  and 
Bay  Area  Doglovers  Responsible  About  Pitbulls  (BAD  RAP)  -  argued  that  the 
dogs  deserved  a  second  chance. 

No.  86,  who  later  became  Audie,  and  48  other  pit  bulls  were  tested  to  see 
how  they  would  behave  around  children  and  other  dogs.  All  but  one  of  them 
were  ruled  safe. 

Augmented  by  poignant  and  often  amusing  photos,  the  book  tells  the 
inspiring  story  of  Audie’s  new  life,  as  the  energetic  youngster  undergoes  knee 
surgery,  learns  manners,  trains  for  agility  contests,  and  becomes  a  “canine 
coach”  for  other  dogs  who  are  trying  to  better  their  behavior. 

Missoula  author  Patent  has  written  more  than  100  books,  collaborating 
with  Munoz  on  many  of  them. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 
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The  Bitterroot  &  Mr.  Brandborg 

Clearcutting  and  the  Struggle  for 

Sustainable  Forestry  in  the  Northern  Rockies 
By  Frederick  H.  Swanson 
Published  March  2011  by  the  University  of 

Utah  Press,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 
$39.95  hardcover 

When  Guy  Brandborg  toured  the  Bitterroot 
National  Forest  in  1968  -  13  years  after  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  more  than 
two  decades  after  his  work  as  supervisor  of  the 
Bitterroot  Valley’s  huge  swath  of  national  forest 
lands  -  he  discovered  a  landscape  that  bore  little 
resemblance  to  the  “green-cloaked  hills”  he  had 
once  managed. 

Instead,  he  saw  a  landscape  scarred  by  massive  clearcuts,  and  a  watershed 
that  suffered  from  those  forest  practices. 

“What  I  saw  yesterday  was  shocking  and  sad,”  he  wrote  Montana  Sen.  Lee 
Metcalf.  And  so  began  his  quest  to  change  forest  practices  to  the  more  sustain¬ 
able  model  he  had  pursued  during  the  1930s  and  40s. 

While  the  resulting  media  coverage  and  eventual  Congressional  action  led 
to  the  passage  of  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976,  it  also  obscured 
“Brandborg’s  chief  concern  -  the  century-old,  still  unresolved  issue  of  sus¬ 
tained-yield  forestry,”  writes  author  and  scholar  Frederick  Swanson. 

Swanson  bases  his  look  at  Brandborg’s  legacy  on  extensive  archival 
research,  including  family  papers,  and  clothes  it  in  a  crisp  narrative,  augmented 
by  photographs,  maps  and  illustrations. 

The  author  lives  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  has  written  three  other  books.  The 
Bitterroot  &  Mr.  Brandborg  recently  received  the  inaugural  $10,000  Wallace 
Stegner  Prize  in  Environmental  and  Western  History  from  the  University  of 
Utah  Press. 


Queer  (In)justice  The  Criminalization  of 
LCBT  People  in  the  United  States 
By  Kay  Whitlock,  Joey  L.  Mogul  and  Andrea 
J.  Ritchie 

Published  February  2011  by  Beacon  Press, 

Boston,  MA 
$27.95  hardcover 

Missoula  author  and  activist  Kay  Whitlock 
joins  attorneys  Joey  Mogul  and  Andrea  Ritchie 
in  confronting  the  ways  in  which  queer  lives  are 
criminalized,  policed  and  punished. 

Instead  of  focusing  on  hot-button  political 
issues  -  gay  marriage,  bullying  and  the  military’s 
recently  repealed  "Don't  Ask  Don’t  Tell”  policy 
-  they  take  a  head-on  look  at  the  long  history  of 
policing  sex  and  gender  nonconformity. 

The  book  sets  the  stage  with  a  historical  perspective,  beginning  with  the 
colonial  era,  and  identifies  several  criminal  stereotypes,  such  as  “gleeful  gay 
killers,”  “lethal  lesbians,”  "disease  spreaders,”  and  “the  queer  security  threat.” 

According  to  the  authors,  persistence  of  these  stereotypes  influences  the 
policing  and  punishment  of  LGBT  people,  often  leading  to  mistreatment  at  the 
hands  of  police  and  pervasive  discrimination  in  courts  and  prisons. 

Yet,  in  a  book  that’s  riddled  with  appalling  examples  of  miscarriage  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  brutality  to  gays,  lesbians  and  transgendered  people,  Whitlock,  Mogul 
and  Ritchie  also  proffer  a  vision  of  change,  highlighting  innovation  programs 
and  organizations  springing  up  throughout  the  country. 

“It’s  an  important  scholarly  critique,  an  urgent  call  to  action,  and  a  vivid 
historical  account  of  how  the  policing  of  gender  and  sexuality  are  intricately 
linked  to  race,  class  and  power,”  writes  Beth  Ritchie,  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Research  on  Race  and  Public  Policy  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


GEoLdGY 

UNDERFooT  Sit 
YELLOWSTONE  1 


Geology  Underfoot  in  Yellowstone 
Country 

By  Marc  S.  Hendrix 

Published  2011  by  Mountain  Press  Publishing 

Company,  Missoula,  MT 
$24  soflcover 

Geology  professor  Marc  Hendrix  has  as¬ 
sembled  an  authoritative  and  thorough  look  at 
what  makes  the  country’s  oldest  national  park  such 
a  popular  destination  for  millions  of  visitors  every 
year. 

“The  sights  and  sounds  of  Yellowstone  are  a 
direct  result  of  the  region’s  rich  geologic  history 
and  the  powerful  tectonic  forces  that  continue  to 
shape  it,”  he  writes. 

If  casual  tourists  only  knew  that  a  mere  two  miles  beneath  their  feet,  molten 
magma  existed,  they  might  be  somewhat  hesitant  to  tread  the  boardwalks 
among  the  mud  pots. 

The  book  is  generously  illustrated  with  informative  diagrams,  cross-sec¬ 
tion  drawings,  maps  and  photographs.  Explanations  are  geared  toward  the  lay 
reader. 

The  author  takes  us  on  a  journey  back  into  the  vastness  of  geologic  time, 
or  “deep  time,”  to  explain  the  origins  and  eventual  changes  to  the  region  that 
shape  the  contemporary  landscape.  Particularly  helpful  are  photographs  of 
locations  where  features  of  geologic  interest  can  be  easily  viewed. 

Hendrix  talks  about  the  inner  workings  of  geysers  and  the  effects  of  earth¬ 
quakes,  detailing  the  Hebgen  Lake  earthquake  of  1959.  A  helpful  glossary  of 
terms  and  a  list  of  sources  for  those  seeking  more  information  are  found  in  the 
back  of  the  book. 

Hendrix  received  his  doctorate  in  applied  earth  sciences  from  Stanford 
University.  He  currently  lives  in  Missoula  with  his  family,  and  teaches  at  The 
University  of  Montana. 

-  Judith  Shafter 


The  Heart  of  the  Monster 

Why  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Northern 

Rockies  Must  Not  Become  an  ExxonMobil 

Conduit  to  the  Alberta  Tar  Sands 
By  Rick  Bass  and  David  James  Duncan 
Published  2010  by  All  Against  the  Haul, 

Missoula,  MT 
$15  softcover 

What  riles  a  pair  of  Montana  writers  into  craft¬ 
ing  a  “rapid  response  book”  in  just  four  months? 

The  efforts  of  ExxonMobil  and  other  oil  giants  to 
establish  the  highways  that  snake  from  Lewistown, 
up  the  Clearwater  and  Lochsa  rivers  to  Missoula, 
and  then  east,  along  the  Blackfoot  River,  crossing 
two  formidable  mountain  passes  en  route,  as  a  “High  and  Wide  corridor. 

If  approved  (and  state  governments  in  both  Idaho  and  Montana  have  said 
“yes”),  the  route  would  be  used  to  ferry  mega  loads  -  “nearly  the  length  of  a 
Fenway  Park  home  run,  three  stories  in  height,  and  weighing  up  to  670,000 
pounds,  seven  times  the  legal  federal  load  limit”  -  across  600  miles  of  Wild 
and  Scenic  highways. 

Duncan’s  opposition  to  the  plan  is  both  philosophical  and  deeply  personal. 
His  family’s  home  is  just  off  U.S.  Highway  1 2,  where  the  mega  loads  would 
rumble. 

In  his  essay,  The  Heart  of  the  Monster,  he  not  only  attacks  the  premise  of 
"dragging”  24-foot-wide  loads  along  26-foot-wide  roads,  but  also  excoriates 
the  Tar  Sands  development,  where  vast  swathes  of  boreal  forest  are  clear-cut. 

In  his  novella,  A  Short  History  of  Montana,  Rick  Bass  suggests  “our  best 
interest  maybe  found  in  places  left  fallow  and  wild.  Montana  is  one  such 
place.  We  have  ruined  too  much.”  He  imagines  massive  citizen  blockades, 
on  the  pass,  on  Reserve  Street  in  Missoula,  along  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front, 
and  a  citizen’s  initiative  that  keeps  the  High  and  Wide  corridor  “open,  wide, 
lonely,  lovely.” 

Their  passionate  collaboration  and  call-to-action  was  written  with  help 
from  journalist  Steve  Hawle,  who  supplies  research  and  fact-finding,  and  fine- 
art  photographer  Frederic  Ohringer,  whose  stirring  images  evoke  the  beauty 
and  eccentricity  of  our  imperiled  neighborhood. 

To  learn  more,  visit  allagainstthehaul.org. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Peakbagging  Montana 

A  Cuide  To  Montana's  Major 

Peaks 

By  Cedron  Jones 
Published  2011  by  Riverbend 

Publishing,  Helena,  MT 
$14.95  softcover 

If  you  have  ever  scoured  the 
horizon,  focused  your  gaze  on  the 
highest  point,  and  said  to  yourself, 

“I  should  go  up  there,”  this  book  has 
something  for  you. 

Peakbaggers  are  generally  list  makers,  and  compile  their  desired  conquests 
based  on  factors  like  highest  peaks  in  the  state,  highest  point  in  the  county, 
highest  point  in  a  mountain  range,  and  so  on. 

Jones’s  book  does  not  address  advanced  routes  for  technical  climbers. 
Instead,  his  suggestions  speak  to  hikers  and  "scramblers”  who  want  to  find  a 
pleasant  and  expeditious  way  to  a  summit. 

There  are  maps  and  route  descriptions  for  53  mountains  across  the  state, 
with  directions  for  vehicle  approach,  land  status,  elevation,  distances  and  other 
helpful  tips.  Regional  maps,  geographical  information,  additional  resources, 
terminology,  and  a  section  of  sound  safety  advice  make  Jones’s  book  an 
invaluable  reference  if  you  aspire  to  be  a  first-rate  Montana  peakbagger. 

The  author  admits  to  being  a  compulsive  mountain  climber  and  in  his  70 
years  has  logged  an  impressive  list  of  summits,  including  more  than  1,200 
in  Montana.  Jones  resides  in  Helena  and,  in  2008,  authored  a  popular  guide 
to  local  recreation  titled  Helena  Area  Hiking  Guide.  Royalties  from  sales  of 
this  book  are  shared  among  the  Montana  Wilderness  Association,  Wilderness 
Watch  and  The  Cinnabar  Foundation. 

-  Judy  Shafter 


The  Fairy  Alphabet 

By  Fanny  Y.  Cory 

Published  2011  by  Riverbend  Publishing, 

Helena,  MT 
$14.95  hardcover 

What  a  pleasure  to  see  Fanny  Cory’s  delicate 
watercolor  paintings  of  fairy  folk,  and  her  clever 
little  poems  back  in  print  after  more  than  two  de¬ 
cades!  Riverbend  Publishing  brought  the  treasured 
children’s  book  to  life  again  in  a  new  edition 
that  enhances  the  cover  and  interior  design  while 
preserving  the  color  and  integrity  of  the  original 
illustrations. 

Cory,  who  lived  and  worked  in  Montana  for  more  than  50  years,  was  one 
of  the  first  well-known  women  illustrators  in  the  United  States.  Her  work  ap¬ 
peared  in  Life,  Harper’s  Bazaar  and  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  her  drawings 
adorned  a  1902  version  of  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

She  returned  to  Montana  in  the  early  1900.  She  married  rancher  Fred 
Cooney  in  1904,  and  resumed  her  career  in  the  1920s,  earning  money  for  her 
children’s  college  educations  with  two  syndicated  cartoons,  “Sonnysayings” 
and  “Little  Miss  Muffet.”  The  fairies  she  painted  for  her  children  in  the  '20s 
and  ’30s  eventually  became  the  illustrations  for  The  Fairy  Alphabet. 

The  charming  book  begins  with  A  for  Ariel  -  "Swift  as  light  -  He’s  half¬ 
way  around  the  world  while  you  say  ‘nighty  night"  -  and  ends  with  Zephyr, 

“or  baby  breeze,  playing  at  cyclones  among  the  trees.”  In-between,  a  whole 
pantheon  of  fairies,  sprites,  gnomes  and  forest  creatures  frolics  amid  trees  and 
flowers,  in  a  refreshingly  innocent  and  playful  realm. 

Cory,  who  died  in  1972  at  age  94,  was  named  Montana's  Mother  of  the 
Year  in  1951  and  her  remarkable  accomplishments  as  an  author  and  illustra¬ 
tor  have  earned  her  a  berth  in  the  Historical  Society’s  Gallery  of  Outstanding 
Montanans. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 
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Send  us 

book  ideas 

Two  Helena  pub¬ 
lishing  companies 
welcome  book  ideas. 

Farcountry 
Press  invites  writers, 
photographers,  and 
illustrators  to  submit 
their  book  ideas  for 
consideration. 

Farcountry  pub¬ 
lishes  award-winning 
books  on  regional 
popular  history, 
natural  history  and 
national  parks  for 
a  general  audience 
and  for  children. 

The  company  also 
publishes  color  pho¬ 
tography  books  on 
regions,  states,  cities 
and  national  parks, 
but  generally  does 
not  publish  poetry  or 
fiction. 

Please  send  book 
proposals  to:  Acquisi¬ 
tions,  PO  Box  5630, 
Helena,  MT  59604. 
Include  a  self-ad¬ 
dressed,  stamped 
envelope  or  your 
materials  will  not 
be  returned,  and  do 
not  send  original 
art  or  photographs. 
For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.far 
countrypress.com. 

Riverbend  Pub¬ 
lishing  also  wel¬ 
comes  book  propos¬ 
als  about  Montana 
and  the  West.  The 
company  publishes 
award-winning  books 
on  regional  his¬ 
tory,  natural  history, 
photography  and 
Glacier  and  Yellow¬ 
stone  national  parks, 
plus  cookbooks  and 
fiction. 

Send  proposals 
to  Editor,  River¬ 
bend  Publishing, 

PO  Box  5833, 

Helena,  MT  59604. 
Visit  www.riverbend 
publishing.com  for 
more  information 
about  the  company. 
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Music  therapy 
helps  young 
patients  with 
discomfort 

A  story  broadcast 
by  KGO-TV  in  San 
Francisco  explores  a 
new  program  called 
MusicianCorps,  that 
places  musicians  in 
schools  and  hospitals 
around  the  country: 
An  innovative  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  San 
Francisco  is  using 
music  to  help  treat 
some  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  center's  young¬ 
est  patients  and  the 
program  could  soon 
be  spreading  to  other 
hospitals  as  well. 

It's  a  collaboration 
between  UCSF  and 
a  nonprofit  with  a 
mission  is  to  place 
musicians  into  public 
service.  The  Music 
National  Service 
was  started  by  San 
Francisco  musician 
Kiff  Gallagher,  on 
a  model  similar  to 
AmeriCorps  and  the 
Peace  Corps. 

The  group  places 
what  it  calls  "Mu¬ 
sicianCorps"  fel¬ 
lows  in  schools  and 
hospitals  across  the 
country.  Musician- 
Corps  fellows  receive 
health  insurance  and 
a  monthly  salary 
while  they're  in  the 
program. 

-  Posted  by  the 
Society  for  Arts 
in  Healthcare 
Newsletter, 
April  2Q11, 
www.thesah.org 
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-  By  Mariss  McTucker 


Wylie  and  the  Wild  West: 

Raven  on  the  Wind 

Recorded  at  Sidekick  Sound  Studios, 

Nashville,  TN,  engineered  by  Mark 
Thornton,  mixed  by  Larry  Marrs, 
and  produced  by  Dennis  Crouch, 

December  2010 

It’s  always  cool  when  some  of  the 
same  people  who  back  you  up  also 
produce  your  albums.  You  can  count  on 
immaculate  production  and  some  dam 
fine  instrumental  help  to  boot.  On  Wylie  and  the  Wild  West’s  new  CD,  we 
get  just  that  -  along  with  a  bunch  of  catchy  Wylie  Gustafson  originals  and 
several  he  wrote  with  acclaimed  Great  Falls  cowboy  poet  Paul  Zarzyski. 

Conrad  native  Gustafson  is  joined  by  the  “Studio  Cats.”  producer  Dennis 
Crouch  on  upright  bass,  engineer  Mark  Thornton  on  gut-string  guitar,  and 
mixer-man  Larry  Marrs  on  harmony  vocals.  Also  along  for  the  ride  are  John 
Gardner,  drums  and  percussion;  Jeff  Taylor,  accordion  and  pianos;  and  Russ 
Pahl,  guitars  and  jaw  harp.  Oh,  and  Zarzyski  gets  credit  for  “Yahs.” 

As  usual,  singer/guitarist  Gustafson’s  songwriting  is  evocative,  and  he 
varies  the  styles  so  there’s  always  something  new  on  the  next  cut.  Right  out 
of  the  chute,  we  get  “Punchy,”  about  a  “half-horse,  half-cow,  half-Super- 
man,”  with  its  slightly  Creedence,  cool  guitar  opening,  and  Wylie  singing 
way  down  deep. 

Next  is  the  title  tune,  “Raven  on  the  Wind,”  a  country  clip-clopper  that 
rides  out  to  the  herd,  as  we  enjoy  the  view  from  the  swaying  saddle.  The 
next  two  were  co-written  with  Zarzyski  -  the  bluesy  ballad  “Circle,”  with 
its  spooky.  Ghost-Ridery  feel  and  uplifting  message,  and  the  R&B-tinged 
“The  Maestro.”  Wylie  spits  out  the  lyrics  on  this  bewitching  number,  with 
its  memorable  hook  and  nice  atmosphere. 

And  you  gotta  have  a  car  song,  of  course,  but  it’s  Wylie,  so  he’s  ridin’ 
instead  on  “Horseback  Cadillac.”  The  tune  sports  terrific  rhythm  and  a  cool 
guitar  break  that  positively  bubbles. 

Gustafson  and  the  fellas  also  pay  tribute  to  the  Stones,  covering  their 
“Rip  This  Joint.”  We  get  a  little  trademark  Wylie  yodelin’  on  “Hi-Line 
Polka”  -  a  great  dancer! 

There’re  a  couple  belt-buckle  shiners,  too.  Heck,  it’s  all  here. 

Gustafson  credits  his  early  love  for  60s  and  70s  music,  coupled  with  his 
dad’s  favorite  folk  and  cowboy  songs,  for  stirring  his  songwriting  pot.  That, 
and  hanging  out  with  “some  of  the  toughest  ranahans  in  cowboydom”  and 
taking  a  look  at  their  music  collections. 

“It’s  an  ever-eclectic  mix  of  sounds  and  soul,”  he  says,  which  to  him 
defines  the  West.  He  pours  this  viewpoint  into  all  his  music,  and  what  you 
get  is  some  dam  good  stuff. 

Visit  the  artist  at  www.wyliewebsite.com. 

Reid  Perry:  Juarez 

Recorded  and  mixed  by  Chuck  Holland 
and  Reid  Perry,  2010 

Hardin  singer/songwriter  Reid  Perry 
has  recently  released  his  second  effort, 
this  one  on  the  Tate  Music  Group  (TMG) 
label.  Perry  sings  and  plays  oodles  of  gui¬ 
tars  and  harmonica  on  13  originals,  along 
with  Chuck  Holland  on  bass  and  guitar, 
and  Sam  Contreraz  on  drums. 

The  title  tune,  “Juarez,”  is  a  visual  tale, 
like  most  of  Perry’s  compositions,  and 
a  country  rocker  in  which  the  musician 

(and  a  lot  of  others)  gets  starstruck  over  a  “girl  with  a  borrowed  smile.”  The 
bluesy  number,  “Balloons,”  comes  next,  with  its  silky,  whispery  slide-guitar 
intro. 

Perry  sings  in  a  trembly  nasal  baritone  with  tenor  overtones  that’s  great 
for  storytelling.  He  credits  Don  Williams,  a  great  country  crooner,  as  well 
as  John  Prine  and  Jerry  Jeff  Walker,  whose  styles  are  evident  in  his  song¬ 
writing.  His  vocal  inflections  remind  me  of  the  70’s  British  folk-rocker  A1 
Stewart. 

Next  is  the  “Cold  City  Waltz,”  starting  off  as  a  country  shuffle,  then 
shifting  to  a  waltz  tempo  at  the  bridge;  it’s  an  inventive  time-change 
anchored  by  Contreraz’s  solid  drum  work.  Souped-up  guitar  with  a  Chuck 
Berry  flair  infuses  the  rocker  “Nights  Like  These,”  and  there’s  a  pretty  hook 
to  the  folk-styled  “Only  Time.” 

“Electricity  in  My  Walls”  sounds  like  Perry  is  singing  in  unison  with 
himself,  a  nice  effect.  Some  cool  percussion  complements  the  vocals. 

Perry's  lyrics  are  dark  at  times  but  his  vocal  command  offsets  them. 

On  the  country-blues  rocker  “Down  Town,”  for  example,  Perry  wails  out 
“tonight”  and  “make  it  all  right”  with  just  the  right  amount  of  gravel  in  his 
pipes.  He  plays  cool  slide  guitar,  too.  Sparse  production  grounds  the  album. 
Visit  Perry  at  www.myspace.com/reidperry. 

Lori  Young:  Lovin'  Country 

Produced  and  engineered  in  2010  by 
Houston  Green,  Tate  Music  Group  and 
Tate  Publishing,  Mustang,  OK 

Manhattan  singer-songwriter  Lori 
Young  has  released  her  10th  CD,  with 
eight  originals  in  the  country  vein,  on  the 
Christian-based  label.  TMG  (Tate  Music 
Group).  She  writes  about  hard-working 
people,  love  of  country,  and  the  loveliness 
of  Montana. 

Young  has  help  from  producer  Houston 
Green,  who  plays  guitars,  bass,  drums  and 
keyboard,  and  has  Lori  Whitman  collabo¬ 
rate  on  back-up  vocals.  Young  plays  keys  too,  sings  in  a  higher  alto  range, 
and  writes  a  lot  of  the  lyrics,  extolling  the  virtues  of  God  and  country  and 
imploring  people  to  get  along  together. 


“We  Are  the  People,”  with  its  nice  rock  feel  and  catchy  guitar  chords,  re¬ 
minds  our  elected  leaders  who  they’re  supposed  to  be  working  for  (“Cut  out 
the  waste  get  rid  of  the  fat  special  interests  that  break  our  back”).  She  pays 
tribute  to  hard-working  folks  in  “There’s  Still  Great  People  in  the  USA,” 
with  its  country  lilt;  and  the  up-tempo  dancer  “The  Most  Attractive  Man” 
talks  about  “the  true  family  man  . . .  With  long  hours  at  work,  his  physique 
has  a  few  quirks.” 

Next  up  are  the  lush  waltz  sounds  of  “Montana”  (“We  feel  so  rich, 
lookin’  at  our  blue  sky.  Montana!”).  And  there  is  a  kind  of  Supremes  feel 
to  the  melody  of  “While  I’m  Alive,”  in  which  our  protagonist  takes  a  new 
look  at  fife  after  finding  out  she  has  cancer.  It’s  got  “Ooo-Ooo’s,”  too. 

“My  Prayer  in  This  Life”  is  a  sort  of  march,  and  the  finale,  a  nice  ballad 
with  piano  called  “Snow  Down  on  Me,”  reminds  us  that  wintertime  shows 
us  how  to  slow  down  and  take  stock  of  what  is  meaningful  in  life.  Produc¬ 
tion  values  are  good  throughout. 

Young  writes  anecdotes  ahead  of  the  lyrics  on  the  liner  notes,  helping  to 
explain  why  she  writes  the  songs.  She  has  sung  albums  in  Spanish,  as  well. 
Visit  www.loriyoung.net. 

Angel  Arc:  Songs  of 
Remembrance  and  Hope 

Recorded  at  Audio  Park  Recording  Studio, 

Arvada,  CO,  with  engineering  by 
Park  Peters,  and  produced  by  Norine 
Forde-Straub,  2010 

Angel  Arc  is  three  women  and  one 
man,  singing  a  selection  of  1 8 

“Americana,  spiritual,  traditional,  and 
inspirational  songs”  dedicated  to  military 
and  other  heroes  who  protect  us  daily 
-  firemen,  police,  volunteers  at  natural 
disasters,  and  the  like,  living  or  no. 

In  particular,  the  song  “American  Anthem”  by  composer  Gene  Scheer, 
is  dedicated  as  “a  song  of  tribute  and  respect  to  all  American  heroes.”  The 
entire  lyrics  are  printed  in  the  liner  notes. 

The  album  also  pays  tribute  to  well-loved  Hot  Springs  artist  and  author 
Jo  Rainbolt,  who  passed  away  at  too-young  an  age  in  2006.  Bonnie  Jean 
Triplett,  the  group  member  residing  in  Hot  Springs,  says  many  of  the  songs 
picked  for  the  compilation  were  chosen  by  Rainbolt;  she  came  up  with  the 
idea  and  was  to  have  performed  with  the  group  as  well. 

Triplett,  a  light  lyric  soprano,  voice-over  artist  and  author,  joins  Ruth 
Coberly,  producer  Norine  Forde-Straub,  and  Ken  Zimmerman,  all  from 
Denver,  in  the  effort.  Together  the  group  covers  religious  as  well  as  secular 
gospel  tunes,  and  a  couple  instrumentals,  including  “Piano  Prelude  No.  1,” 
by  Bach,  with  Coberly  on  piano;  and  “A  Kiss  for  Bonnie,”  composed  and 
performed  by  Forde-Straub  on  piano. 

Triplett  handles  most  of  the  lead  singing,  and  Forde-Straub  chimes  in 
on  harmony  on  quite  a  few,  as  does  Coberly.  Zimmerman  gets  to  use  his 
baritone/tenor  voice  on  the  great  Irish  number,  “Danny  Boy,”  to  piano 
accompaniment. 

“Amazing  Grace”  gets  two  treatments  -  on  the  first,  Coberly  sings  in  her 
heavier  soprano  and  plays  piano,  first  in  its  major  mode,  then  modulates  to 
minor,  an  interesting  effect.  Later  on  the  album,  the  song  is  reprised  with 
Coberly  on  harp,  and  Triplett  singing  in  a  different  key,  with  harmony  from 
Forde-Straub. 

Triplett  and  Forde-Straub  share  vocal  duties  on  some  of  the  later  gospel- 
tinged  songs:  “This  Little  Light  of  Mine,”  “I’ll  Fly  Away,”  and  “Sweet  By 
and  By,”  to  name  a  few.  And  Coberly,  besides  contributing  all  the  accompa¬ 
niment,  provides  a  third  voice  as  well. 

You  can  almost  hear  Jo  singing  along. 

Voodoo  Horseshoes:  Flight  of 
the  Platvpus 

Recorded  ana  mixed  by  Ryan  "Schmed" 

Maynes  at  Club  Schmed  Studios, 
produced  by  Maynes  and  the  Voodoo 
Horseshoes,  Missoula,  MT,  2010 
The  five  members  of  this  group  from 
Missoula  call  themselves  “redneckhip- 
piestonercountryfreaks”  on  their  new  CD. 

Hmmm.  That  about  covers  the  mash  of 
styles  in  the  nine  Anthony  Gordon-penned 
tunes. 

Gordon,  lead  vocals  and  guitars,  is 

joined  by  Toby  Roberts,  vocals,  banjo,  and  yep,  didgeridoo,  Ty  Clement, 
percussion,  Cris  Crownly,  bass,  and  John  Procter  Curtis,  keys. 

The  first  number,  “I  Can’t,”  is  a  rockin’  blues  with  a  whiff  of  Stevie 
Wonder  in  the  bassline.  Our  protagonist  is  having  a  bad  day. 

Gordon  sings  in  a  husky  baritone,  usually  souped  up  somehow.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  lots  of  effects  on  the  songs,  which  make  for  good 
jam-band  listening. 

“Ride  On,”  the  next  tune,  is  a  case  in  point.  It’s  a  spacy,  twangy  finger- 
snapper  with  cool  organ  underneath. 

There’s  a  deep  bluesy  feel  to  “Miniature  Circular  Orbits”;  Gordon  seems 
to  be  channeling  Jim  Morrison  here.  Inventive  drum  work  with  tick-tock 
syncopation  populates  the  country-laced  “Forgotten."  Spooky  wah-wa-ahed 
guitar  underpins  the  slow  blues  of  “Voodoo  Woman.”  along  with  gallons  of 
chewy  effects. 

Then  along  comes  a  nice  surprise  -  a  slow  yet  crisp  rendition  of  the 
traditional  bluegrass  tune,  “Cluck  01’  Hen,"  featuring  the  stylistic  plink- 
ing  of  Roberts’s  banjo.  Cool!  Clement  really  provides  the  bedrock  with  his 
excellent  trap  work. 

And,  yes,  there  is  a  song  called  “Platypus.”  Gordon’s  strong  voice  is 
awash  in  reverb,  and  the  song  takes  off  midway  through  for  some  cool 
guitar  tiffing  and  piano  pounding. 

The  last  tune  features  crickets  in  the  background  for  a  pretty  change  of 
pace,  in  which  we  leave  our  troubles  behind.  Then  it  picks  up  the  slack  and 
speeds  outta  town  before  catching  its  breath.  The  finale,  not  listed  on  the  al¬ 
bum,  is  an  outtake  almost,  a  snippet  of  preaching  (“Let’s  start  a  movement”). 

Meet  these  guys  on  a  dance  floor  nearby,  or  visit  the  group  at  www. 
myspace.com/voodoohorseshoes. 


Steve  Smallsalmon  at  the  Arlee 
Celebration  (Photo  by  Jenny  Tenney) 


Powwow  Calendar 


Powwow  season  is  in  full  swing  throughout 
Montana  this  summer.  Here’s  a  sampling: 
Fourth  of  July  Powwow,  June  30-July  4  in 
Lame  Deer:  the  premier  event  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Cheyenne  is  the  largest  powwow  held 
on  the  reservation  (406-477-6284). 

Fourth  of  July  Celebration,  June  30-July  4 
in  Arlee:  In  its  second  century,  this  1 13th 
annual  powwow  includes  an  honoring  of 
veterans,  traditional  drumming  and  sing¬ 
ing,  powwow  dances  from  the  U.S.A,  and 
Canada,  arts,  food  vendors,  stickgames 
and  guided  tours  (406-531-3689  or  www. 
arleepowwow.com). 

Fort  Kipp  Celebration,  June  30-July  3  in 
Poplar:  Celebrate  native  culture  through 
dancing,  food,  crafts  and  fellowship 
(406-786-3428). 

Valley  of  the  Chiefs  Powwow  and  Rodeo, 

July  1-4  in  Lodge  Grass:  Powwow  and 
rodeo  offers  a  parade,  dancing  and  teepee 
camping  (406-638-3525). 

North  American  Indian  Days,  July  7- 1 0  in 
Browning:  This  largest  and  most  impressive 
of  Blackfeet  events  attracts  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  every  region  of  the  Linked  States 
and  Canada  (406-338-7 1 03). 

Wahcinca  Dakota  Oyate  Celebration, 

July  14-17  in  Poplar:  The  public  is  welcome 
at  this  annual  celebration  of  native  culture 
and  traditions  (406-768-5 1 86). 

Ksanka  Standing  Arrow  Pow  Wow, 

July  15-17  in  Elmo:  social  gathering  fea¬ 
tures  traditional  dress  and  food,  dancing, 
singing  and  drumming  (406-849-5541). 
Milk  River  Indian  Days,  July  29-31  at  Fort 
Belknap:  Annual  event  highlights  spirited 
dancers  and  drummers,  who  combine  cul¬ 
ture,  dance  and  music  (406-353-3176). 
Rocky  Boy’s  Powwow,  Aug.  4-7  in  Box  Elder: 
Celebrate  Indian  heritage  and  tradition  with 
dancing,  costume  and  drumming  competi¬ 
tions,  cultural  demonstrations  and  ethnic 
and  traditional  foods  (800-823-4478). 
Wadopana  Celebration,  Aug.  4-7  in  Wolf 
Point:  oldest  traditional  powwow  in  Mon¬ 
tana  brings  together  elders  and  younger 
generations  for  a  weekend  of  dancing  and 
fun  (406-650-8724). 

Crow  Fair  and  Rodeo,  Aug.  18-22  at  Crow 
Agency:  The  Annual  Crow  Fair  Celebration 
is  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of  the  year 
for  the  Apsaalooke  Nation  and  is  considered 
the  largest  modem  day  American  Indian 
encampment  in  the  nation.  The  fair  has 
been  deemed  the  ‘Teepee  Capital  of  the 
World”  because  of  up  to  1 ,500  teepees  in 
the  encampment  (406-665-7120). 

People’s  Center  Celebration  and  Powwow, 
Aug.  20  in  Pablo:  The  annual  celebration 
includes  discounted  museum  admissions 
for  the  day  and  traditional  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  dancing,  drumming  and  singing  from 
4-8  p.m.  Vendors  of  beadwork,  local  art, 
and  food  will  be  on  hand  (406-675-0160). 
Labor  Day  Powwow,  Sept.  2-5  in  Ashland: 

The  arbor  on  U.S.  Highway  212  between 
Ashland  and  the  St.  Labre  Mission  comes 
alive  during  the  Labor  Day  weekend. 
Drummers  and  dancers  from  many  tribes 
participate.  Booths  are  set  up  for  food  ven¬ 
dors  and  Native  American  art  and  beadwork 
(406-784-2883). 

For  more  detailed  information  on  these 
powwows,  visit  www.visitmt.com  and  click  on 
Things  to  Do.  While  you're  at  the  state’s  site, 
check  out  the  Montana  T ribal  Tourism  Seven 
Lodges  Handbook.  This  guide  is  filled  with 
helpful  hints  on  how  to  be  a  good  guest  while 
visiting  Indian  Country. 
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Missoula  architect  (from  page  o 


Lipski,  a  partner  with  MMW, 
had  been  out  of  town,  and  had  to 
submit  her  proposal  in  a  hurry 
to  meet  last  summer’s  early  July 
deadline.  “Honestly,  I  threw 
together  the  least  professional 
submission  that  I’ve  ever  done,” 
she  says.  “I  think  I  wrote  more  in 
a  conversational  style  than  a  ‘nuts 
and  bolts’  way.” 

But  since  she  and  her  husband 
lived  on  the  first  floor  throughout 
the  construction,  “1  was  able  to 
document  every  micro  shift  result¬ 
ing  from  the  new  work,  as  well  as 
the  big  ones.” 

In  late  summer  Fine  Homebuild 
ing  notified  her  that  her  house  was 
among  12  finalists  from  350  submissions 
nationwide.  The  magazine  photographed  her 
house  last  October,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
other  candidates.  The  special  sections  editor 
told  her  they  would  “put  the  images  together 
on  a  big  table  to  see  which  eight  to  ten  would 
make  the  best-of-the-year  issue.” 

In  mid-March,  the  magazine  asked  for  a 
headshot,  a  short  bio,  floor  plans,  details  on 
the  closet  section  and  some  stats.  A  month 
later,  she  discovered  she  won  (and  was  invited 
to  serve  on  the  jury  for  next  year’s  awards). 

“The  great  thing  about  Fine  Homebuild¬ 
ing  is  that  the  guys  who  work  there  are  totally 
down  to  earth  and  they  show  real  houses, 
for  real  people,  with  real  budgets  -  not  ones 
where  money  is  just  plastered  all  over  them," 
says  Lipski.  “I  think  our  house  was  a  fit  for 
them.” 

The  architect  has  enjoyed  receiving  emails, 
notes  and  phone  calls  from  people  who  saw 
the  house  in  the  magazine.  “1  haven't  found 
a  cure  for  cancer  and  fame  is  always  fleet¬ 
ing,  but  it’s  just  nice  to  strike  a  cord  in  people 
about  something  as  intimate  as  were  we  live 
every  day.  We  all  can  relate  to  a  ‘home.’” 

Most  importantly,  Lipski  designed  and 
lives  in  a  home  that’s  “inspirational  and  ap¬ 
propriate  and  functions  as  I  had  anticipated.” 

“It’s  just  not  that  hard  to  do  a  good  ar¬ 
chitectural  project  if  the  goals  are  in  place,” 
she  says.  “I  didn’t  have  endless  money,  but 
I  listened  to  the  house,  honored  its  attributes 
and,  as  always,  adhered  to  the  idea  of  doing 
it  once,  doing  it  right  and  making  it  seem  like 
the  new  work  has  always  been  there  ...  It 
seems  to  have  worked.” 

Lipski’s  house  is  featured  in  the  Spring/ 
Summer  201 1  issue;  read  the  article  at  www. 
finehomebuilding.com. 


Before:  Angie  Lipski's  Missoula  home,  prior  to  the 
remodeling  project. 

Washington  State  University,  graduating  cum 
laude,  and  worked  in  San  Francisco  for  five 
years  before  returning  to  Montana.  She  was 
hired  by  MMW  in  1998,  took  a  year’s  sabbati¬ 
cal  to  earn  her  master’s  degree,  and  is  now  a 
partner  in  the  firm. 


About  the  project 

When  Angie  Lipski  and  her  husband,  Dean 
Johnson,  decided  to  enlarge  their  two-story 
bungalow,  the  architect  opted  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  600  square  feet  of  unused  attic  space, 
and  change  the  main  gable  so  that  it  faces  the 
street,  instead  of  the  neighbors.  In  doing  so, 
she  expanded  the  upstairs  space  to  include 
three  bedrooms,  an  open  multi-purpose  space, 
a  new  master  bath,  and  a  study/sewing  room. 

Her  object,  says  Lipski,  was  “to  create  a 
seamless  remodel  that  has  rooms  in  scale  with 
the  rest  of  the  house,  carries  on  the  materi¬ 
als  used  elsewhere  and  that  utilized  the  attic 
space.” 

In  the  previous  configuration,  “It  always 
bugged  me  that  I  couldn't  see  onto  the  main 
street  or  into  the  backyard.  I  knew  that  by  add¬ 
ing  dormers  I  could  get  windows  onto  those 
two  sides  and  actually  be  able  to  see  what  was 
going  on  outside.” 

About  the  approach 

Lipski,  who  has  owned  the  house  since 
2004.  says  the  project  reflects  her  commitment 
to  “putting  the  ego  aside  and  just  looking  and 
listening  to  a  project  -  especially  when  the 
starting  point  is  a  historic  building  -  to  know 
what  to  do.” 

“I  never  struggled  with  how  it  should  be 
designed,”  she  says.  “Yes.  there  were  a  few 
construction  challenges,  but  the  look  and  feel 
and  detailing  and  materials  were  no-brainers.” 


After:  The  award-winning  remodeling  project  with  its  new 
roofline  is  "modest,  rational  and  in  tune  with  the  times," 
writes  Fine  Homebuilding. 


-  Kristi  Niemeyer, 
with  reporting  help  from 
Kim  Baraby  Hurtle 


About  the  architect 

Angie  Lipski  was  bom  and  raised  in  Mis¬ 
soula,  and  says  she  had  strong  drawing  and 
painting  skills  from  an  early  age,  but  also  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  hard  sciences  and  humanities.  “In 
the  end,  architecture  actually  does  incorporate 
all  disciplines  and  I’m  able  to  integrate  my 
love  for  many  areas  of  life,”  she  says. 

She  earned  her  degree  in  architecture  from 


About  the  award 

Lipski’s  project  took  top  honors  among 
350  submissions.  “For  the  house  to  make  the 
initial  cut  and  then  end  up  getting  this  award 
was  epic.  I  never  expected  it,”  she  says.  “It 
goes  to  show  that  it  pays  to  throw  one’s  hat  in 
the  ring,  as  you  never  know  what  the  outcome 
might  be.” 

Fine  Homebuilding  calls  the  project  an 
example  of  “practical 
excellence”  -  two  words 
that  Lipski  says  “were  the 
most  important  and  touch¬ 
ing  to  me.  I  felt  like  I  had 
done  that,  but  for  FHB  to 
publish  those  words  for  the 
nation  to  see  exceeded  my 
expectations.” 

“Being  reasonable,  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  aesthetic  and 
thinking  that  I  want  this 
house  to  function  long  after 
I' m/we’ re  gone  -  and  being 
recognized  for  those  goals 
-  makes  me  happy.” 


"Eye  on 
Design"  blog 
explores 
architecture 

"Eye  on  Design,"  a 
house-plans  blog  by 
architect  and  author 
Dan  Gregory,  ex¬ 
plores  the  details  and 
forms  of  architec¬ 
tural  design  at  house 
plansllc.wordpress. 
com. 

A  post  titled  "Mod¬ 
ernism  with  Reality," 
offers  a  description 
and  photos  of  the 
mid-century  modern 
residence  of  j.  Irwin 
and  Xenia  Miller  in 
Columbus,  IN,  which 
is  now  open  to  the 
public. 

"Built  in  1953 
for  the  chairman  of 
Cummins  Engine 
and  his  wife  -  who 
put  their  town  near 
Indianapolis  on  the 
map  by  paying  the 
design  fees  for  every 
new  public  building 
as  long  as  nationally 
recognized  architects 
were  hired  to  design 
it  -  this  remark¬ 
able  house  is  both 
abstract  and  highly 
personal,"  writes 
Gregory. 

In  "Stanford 
Students  Design  For 
Haiti"  he  tells  about 
serving  on  a  design 
jury  for  a  class  at 
Stanford  University, 
where  students  were 
asked  to  design 
solutions  for  for  Haiti 
earthquake  refugees, 
and  includes  some  of 
the  more  innovative 
designs. 

"I  think  the  stu¬ 
dents'  resulting 
projects  are  highly 
imaginative  -  and 
very  inspirational, 
too,"  he  notes. 


Student  art 
on  display 
at  Missoula 

airport 

Throughout  the 
coming  year,  Hellgate 
Elementary  students 
will  have  an  everyday 
presence  in  the  Mis¬ 
soula  International 
Airport. 

"We're  extremely 
pleased  to  be  able  to 
showcase  the  tremen¬ 
dous  student  talent 
and  the  commitment 
to  excellence  in  edu¬ 
cation  that  Hellgate 
Elementary  provides," 
says  airport  Director 
Cris  Jensen. 

"The  presence," 
according  to  airport 
Marketing  Manager 
Leslie  Wustrack,  will 
be  "a  display  of 
artwork  in  a  variety  of 
forms  -  art,  science, 
math,  and  culture." 

The  first  display, 
which  debuted 
June  1,  was  41  masks 
made  by  Hellgate 
Elementary  eighth 
graders. 

"We're  honored 
to  partner  with  the 
Missoula  International 
Airport  to  promote 
the  Education  in  the 
Arts  program,  which 
encourages  young 
artists  to  produce  and 
proudly  display  their 
individual  works  of 
creative  expression," 
said  school  Super¬ 
intendent  Douglas 
Reisig. 

The  masks  are  lo¬ 
cated  pre-security  in 
the  lobby  of  the  west 
terminal. 
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Workshop  explores  arts  and  autism  spectrum 


In  April,  to  support  the  growing  body  of 
knowledge  about  working  with  children  on  the 
autism  spectrum,  VSA  Montana,  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  present¬ 
ed  an  all-day  workshop  for  teachers,  teaching 
artists,  and  para-professionals  at  Hellgate 
High  School  in  Missoula. 

Presenters  Brett  Gilleo,  a  counselor  with 
Big  Sky  Therapeutics  in  Great  Falls,  and  Dr. 
Priscilla  Lund,  an  art  education  professor  at 
Montana  State  University  in  Bozeman,  shared 
information  on  the  broad  range  of  character¬ 
istics  exhibited  by  children  on  the  spectrum, 
as  well  as  strategies  to  address  their  learning 
challenges. 

Don  Kukla,  a  VSA  teaching  artist  in  mime 
and  a  staff  member  of  Missoula  Children 's 
Theatre,  presented  a  one-hour  workshop  on 
mime  techniques,  and  demonstrated,  with  the 
help  of  three  children  (one  on  the  spectrum), 
how  quickly  children  learn  to  use  acting  as 
a  storytelling  tool,  and  how  quickly  they  are 
able  to  add  details  and  exaggerate  the  humor 
of  a  situation. 

The  accompanying  article  by  Alan  McNeil, 
one  of  the  workshop  attendees,  summarizes 
the  information  presented  in  this  workshop, 
and  shares  his  insights  into  working  with 
children  on  the  autism  spectrum. 

VSA  will  continue  to  present  workshops 
that  address  the  challenges  of  students  with 
disabilities  and  offer  strategies  and  presenta¬ 
tion  designs,  integrating  the  arts  with  other 
curricular  content,  which  may  guide  teachers 
in  their  classroom  activities. 

-  Alayne  Dolson, 
Executive  Director,  VSA  Montana 

An  artist  shares 
perspective  on  autism 
spectrum  workshop 

By  Alan  McNiel 

Teaching  artist  on  MAC'S  Artist  Registry 

I  recently  attended  a  workshop  presented 
by  VSA  Montana  on  working  with  students 
who  have  autism  spectrum  (ASD)  challenges. 
I'm  especially  interested  in  this  because  it 
seems  that  most  of  my  residencies  and  work¬ 
shops  have  included  students  with  various 
disabilities,  including  ASD. 

Beck  McLaughlin,  arts  education  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  asked  if  I 
could  send  a  summary  for  those  interested  in 
reading  a  synopsis  of  what  was  covered,  and  I 
hope  the  following  will  be  useful. 

In  the  interest  of  accuracy  I’d  like  to  make 
certain  everyone  knows  that  I'm  an  artist  who 
attended  the  workshop,  not  an  expert  in  this 
field,  and  I  have  very  limited  personal  experi¬ 
ence  in  working  with  ASD  students. 

Understanding  the  nature  of  autism  is 
key  to  gaining  an  appreciation  of  how  those 
with  this  spectrum  of  disorders  perceive 
their  world. 

Autism/Asperger’s  Spectrum  Disorder 
involves  a  variety  of  manifestations,  which 
can  range  from  mild  impairment  of  social 


skills  in  high-functioning  individuals  to  per¬ 
vasive  developmental  disorders  in  others.  This 
condition  is  complex  in  its  various  forms, 
and  presents  a  definite  challenge  to  affected 
individuals. 

Some  common  symptoms  include  speech 
impairments,  difficulty  in  understanding 
social  cues,  sensory  issues  (e.g.,  hypersensi¬ 
tivity),  motor  skill  ineptitude  (e.g.,  inability  to 
control  fine  motor  skills  like  holding  a  pencil), 
and  other  cognitive/perception  problems. 
These  conditions  vary  widely  among  those 
with  ASD. 

For  those  of  us  involved  with  teaching 
visual  art  to  ASD  students,  it  may  help  to 
understand  that  these  students  may  become 
distracted  or  agitated  by  sensations  most  of 
us  pay  no  attention  to,  such  as  background 
noises,  textures,  or  other  aspects  of  the  class¬ 
room  environment. 

In  regard  to  cognitive  impairment,  some 
examples  suggest  that  ASD  students  may  use 
language  without  understanding  its  meaning. 
Some  may  also  find  it  difficult  to  generalize 
understanding/leaming  from  one  situation  to 
another  (i.e.,  learning  not  to  step  into  traffic  at 
First  and  Main  may  not  translate  to  not  step¬ 
ping  into  traffic  at  other  intersections). 

It  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  these  symp¬ 
toms  are  extreme  manifestations  or  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  thoughts  or  perceptions  many  of  us 
can  understand.  Apparently,  for  those  with 
ASD,  sensitivity  to  various  forms  of  stimula¬ 
tion,  obsession,  misconceptions,  and/or  rigid¬ 
ity  reaches  a  threshold  that  interferes  with 
I  more  pressing  concerns. 

ASD  doesn’t  seem  to  go  away.  At  this 
point  it’s  considered  to  be  a  condition  that  is 
managed,  rather  than  cured. 

About  25  percent  of  those  evaluated  for 
ASD  are  diagnosed  as  having  the  condition. 

Here  are  some  observations  that  may  be 
useful  for  residency/workshop  settings: 

1 .  Letting  the  student  know  what  a  teacher 
is  planning  to  do  in  advance  may  ease  transi¬ 
tions  into  situations  they  may  find  frustrating 
or  intimidating.  Changes  of  routine  can  some¬ 
times  be  very  upsetting.  ASD  students  may 
experience  a  mental  inflexibility,  which  makes 
changing  from  one's  routine  difficult.  It  helps 
if  these  students  can  be  given  advance  warn¬ 
ing  that  a  change  in  routine  is  on  the  horizon 
so  they  can  become  mentally  prepared  for  that 
transition. 

2.  When  flexibility  is  likely  to  be  needed 
for  completion  of  a  project,  it  helps  to  make 
this  clear  at  the  beginning  of  instructions,  so 
that  flexibility  itself  becomes  a  key  aspect  of 
the  project. 

3.  It’s  good  to  ask  ASD  students  in  advance 
if  specific  tactile  situations,  e.g.,  wet  clay  or 
plaster,  will  be  OK.  That  way  they  won’t  be 
bombarded  with  unexpected  tactile  sensations 
that  could  be  stressful  and/or  unfamiliar. 

4.  Sometimes  otherwise  high-function¬ 
ing  ASD  students  will  be  unable  to  hold  and 
manipulate  small  objects  like  paintbrushes. 

For  these  students  we  can  attach  small  objects 
(like  pencils)  to  larger  objects  (like  the  foam 
insulation  tubes  used  in  plumbing).  This 
makes  control  of  small  objects  manageable 


Five  schools  share  student  artwork 


The  Fort  Peck  Art  Show  took  place 
May  17-18  in  the  Old  Main  Building  at 
Fort  Peck  Community  College  in  Poplar. 
The  public  was  invited  to  view  the  exhibit, 
which  was  held  conjunction  with  the  Fort 
Peck  Assiniboine  and  Sioux  second  annual 
Tribal  Languages  Summit. 

The  purpose  of  the  art  show  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  showcase  for  youth  and  adult  artists 
from  Fort  Peck  to  share  their  artistic  talents 
with  others.  The  show  also  offered  a  way 
for  the  community  to  support  the  creativity 
and  imagination  of  local  artists. 

The  exhibit  featured  youth  artwork  from 


five  local  schools,  including  Frazer,  Nash¬ 
ua.  Poplar  elementary  and  middle  schools, 
and  Wolf  Point  High  School,  and  a  fine  se¬ 
lection  of  original  works  by  local  adult  art¬ 
ists.  Paintings,  drawings,  ceramics,  papier 
mache  sculptures,  a  painted  tipi  and  much 
more  were  on  display,  and  all  participants 
received  prizes  and  certificates. 

For  more  information,  contact  Teresa 
Heil  at  Frazer  School,  406-695-2241. 


Youth  and  adult  artwork  was  on 
display  in  Poplar  during  the  Fort 
Peck  Art  Show. 


for  those  with  difficulties  involving  fine  mo¬ 
tor-skill  dexterity. 

5.  ASD  students  often  think  in  terms  of 
pictures.  Teachers  can  improve  communica¬ 
tion  by  giving  instructions  in  the  form  of 
drawings. 

6.  ASD  students  often  have  problems  with 
long  strings  of  instructions.  Therefore,  it’s 
good  to  plan  instructions  with  the  idea  of 
registering  the  most  important  aspect  and  not 
overdoing  the  details.  Aim  for  clarity. 

7.  ASD  students  often  find  clutter  and  other 
forms  of  excessive  information  stressful. 
Teachers  can  gear  art  projects  to  remove  un¬ 
necessary  visual  information  that  could  lead 
to  sensory  overload. 

8.  It’s  not  uncommon  for  those  with  ASD 
to  have  a  mental  block  in  which  they  have 

a  personal  rule  of  not  extending  one  side  of 
the  body  into  the  realm  of  the  other  -  i.e.,  the 
right  hand  would  never  cross  over  the  body’s 
center-line  toward  the  left.  This  one  seems 
easy  to  accommodate  in  visual  arts  projects 
and  is  something  I  would  never  have  guessed, 
but  somehow  makes  sense. 

9.  Some  people  with  ASD  have  difficulty 
translating  social  clues  because  they  appar¬ 
ently  are  unable  to  accurately  perceive  cues  to 
other  people’s  intentions  or  perceptions.  Di¬ 
minished  capacity  for  empathetic  perception 
must  be  very  difficult  for  everyone  involved. 
An  understanding  of  the  phenomena  can  help 
those  of  us  working  with  ASD  students  not  to 
take  this  personally,  and  perhaps  find  ways  of 
encouraging  improvement  in  this  basic  skill. 

10.  Sometimes  there’s  a  time  lag  for  each 
bit  of  info  to  process.  Patience  is  key. 

It  might  be  useful  to  think  of  this  as  similar 
to  waiting  for  a  bogged-down  computer  to 
respond,  where  pressing  lots  of  buttons  will 
only  prolong  the  transition.  Waiting  for  pro¬ 
cessing  is  the  only  effective  way  of  moving 
forward,  and  prodding  is  likely  to  generate 
stress  -  leading  to  what  seems  to  be  univer¬ 
sally  known  as  a  “meltdown.” 

Hopefully,  efforts  to  understand  what 
ASD  students  are  experiencing  can  im¬ 
prove  the  experience  for  everyone  involved. 

I  noticed  that  each  of  the  three  presenters 
at  this  conference  made  frequent  references 
to  the  term  “meltdown.”  Nobody  bothered  to 
define  “meltdown,”  but  I  think  everyone  got 
the  general  idea. 

Apparently,  this  is  the  scenario  we’re  hop¬ 
ing  to  avoid,  where  those  with  ASD  reach  a 
tipping  point  in  which  aspects  of  the  envi¬ 
ronment  overwhelm  their  senses,  essentially 
sending  them  into  a  form  of  sensory  overload. 

I’m  hoping  that  efforts  to  understand  what 
ASD  students  are  experiencing  can  improve 
our  presentation,  so  we  can  effectively  intro¬ 
duce  creative  projects  which  will  add  to  the 
quality  of  life  for  everyone  involved,  includ¬ 
ing  those  experiencing  Autism/Asperger’s 
Spectrum  Disorder. 

Alan  McNiel  is  an  artist  who  lives  in 
the  Yaak  Valley.  He  says,  "I'd  be  happy  to 
discuss  this  further  if  anyone  has  questions; 
my  phone  number  is  406-295-5185." 
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Group  attends  Universal  Design  for  Learning  conference 


By  Alayne  Dolson 

Executive  Director  of  VSA  Montana 

In  April,  VSA  Montana  had  the  opportunity 
to  take  a  team  of  artists  and  arts  educators  to 
Boston  to  participate  in  a  Universal  Design  for 
Learning  (UDL)  conference.  The  four-member 
group  joined  international  teams  of  educators, 
teaching  artists,  and  administrators  in  a  three- 
day  learning  experience. 

Alayne  Dolson,  VSA  executive  direc¬ 
tor,  was  joined  by  University  of  Montana  art 
education  professor  Bobby  Tilton,  Bozeman 
art  educator  Marlene  Schumann,  and  Cheryl 
Bannes,  a  Montana  teaching  artist.  Together, 
they  participated  in  workshops,  visited 
Boston-area  schools  that  use  arts-integrated 
learning  and  teaching  strategies  in  inclusive 
classrooms,  and  designed  a  work  plan  that  will 
be  implemented  in  Montana  in  the  fall. 

Universal  Design  for  Learning  is  a  set  of 
principles  for  curriculum  development  that 
gives  all  individuals  equal  opportunities  to 
learn.  UDL  provides  a  blueprint  for  creating 

National  arts 
education  reports 
are  valuable  tools 

By  Beck  McLaughlin 
Education  and  Web  Services  Director, 
Posted  May  23  at 

artscounterbalance.wordpress.com 

The  President’s  Committee  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  (PCAH)  spent  the  last  18  months 
conducting  an  in-depth  review  of  the  current 
challenges  and  opportunities  facing  arts  edu¬ 
cation  and  they  recently  released  Re-Investing 
in  Arts  Education:  Winning  America's  Future 
Through  Creative  Schools. 

The  Summary  and  Recommendations 
serve  as  a  good  advocacy  tool  with  a  good 
summary  of  the  educational  backdrop  and 
recent  research.  This  segment,  in  particular, 
caught  my  eye: 

“Arts  education  is  a  solution  to  many  of 
these  problems  that  has  been  hiding  in  plain 
sight.  This  is  largely  because  it  remains 
siloed,  from  the  macro  to  the  micro  level.  At 
the  policy  level,  arts  education  advocacy  is 
seen  as  something  different  and  separate  from 
the  larger  conversation  of  educational  reform. 

“And  in  schools,  arts  specialists  classes 
are  too  often  marginalized  as  something 
that  gives  the  classroom  teachers  a  planning 
period,  while  teaching  artists  are  asked  to 
parachute  in  and  out  in  two  or  three  week 
residencies,  without  ever  being  able  to  build 
relationships  and  integrate  into  the  school 
community. 

“But  in  fact,  the  potential  of  arts  education 
lies  in  exactly  the  opposite  -  a  seamless  mar¬ 
riage  of  arts  education  strategies  with  overall 
educational  goals,  a  vibrant  collaboration 
between  arts  specialists,  classroom  teachers 
and  teaching  artists  to  create  collaborative, 
creative  environments  that  allow  each  child  to 
reach  his  or  her  potential,  using  all  the  tools 
at  our  disposal  to  reach  and  engage  them  in 
learning.” 

The  one  shortcoming  is  the  case  study  used 
for  recommendation  no.  3.  You  can  download 
the  summary  and  recommendations  (look  for 
the  very  small  link  at  the  end  of  the  para¬ 
graph)  or  the  whole  report  at  www.pcah.gov/. 

The  second  useful  report  is  A  Snapshot 
of  Arts  Education  in  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools:  2009-10  -  First  Look. 
This  report  provides  selected  national  data  on 
the  status  of  arts  education  in  public  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools.  The  last  one  was 
10  years  ago. 

Using  its  Fast  Response  Survey  System, 
the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  in 
the  Institute  of  Education  Sciences  conducted 
the  surveys  during  the  2009-10  school  year. 
You  can  download  the  report  at  nces.ed.gov/ 
pubsearch/pubsinfo.asp?pubid=20 11078. 


instructional  goals,  methods,  materials,  and 
assessments  that  work  for  everyone  -  not  a 
single,  one-size-fits-all  solution,  but  rather 
flexible  approaches  that  can  be  customized  and 
adjusted  for  individual  needs. 

In  October,  members  of  the  Montana  team 
will  present  an  introductory  workshop  on  UDL 
design  for  teachers  and  paraprofessionals  at 
the  MEA-MFT  conference.  The  workshop  will 
include  hands-on  arts  activities  that  model  the 
UDL  teaching/learning  strategies,  along  with 
the  UDL  checklist  to  guide  lesson  develop¬ 
ment,  and  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  discus¬ 
sion  of  ways  to  include  children  with  disabili¬ 
ties  in  meaningful  learning  activities. 

VSA  Montana  will  also  give  teachers  an 
opportunity  to  view  a  video  of  Henderson 
School  in  Dorchester,  MA  -  a  best  practices 
school  that  demonstrates  arts-integrated  teach- 
ing/leaming  and  is  currently  one  of  the  highest 
performing  schools  in  Massachusetts,  based 
on  No  Child  Left  Behind  testing.  This  school 
is  in  a  low-income  area  and  has  a  population 


I  of  approximately  240  students  of  varied  ethnic 
backgrounds,  25  percent  of  whom  are  English- 
as-second-language  learners,  and  more  than  25 
percent  are  students  with  disability. 

VSA  Montana  team  members  were  also 
able  to  visit  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Boston  Academy  of  Arts.  In  addition  to 
visiting  schools,  we  were  invited  to  the  30th 
anniversary  celebration  of  VSA  Massacusetts, 
the  conference  host. 

The  celebration  included  an  aerial  dance 
performance  choreographed  by  Heidi  Litsky, 
with  an  original  score  performed  by  Stan 
Strickland.  This  piece  is  part  of  GIMP,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dance  magazine  as  “a  gleaming 
milestone  in  the  progress  of  contemporary 
dance  and  theater,  proving  that  the  term  ‘dis¬ 
abled  dance’  is  an  oxymoron.” 

VSA  Montana  endeavors  to  achieve  the 
same  success  in  education  for  all  learners, 
making  “special  education”  an  oxymoron. 
Professional  development  in  UDL  can  ad¬ 
vance  our  mission. 


Artists  in  the  Schools 


Paxson  Elementary  School,  Missoula:  Second  grader  Kate  Romanelli  holds  up 
a  relief  print  created  with  arfist-in-residence  Hanna  Hannan  -  one  of  three  art¬ 
ists  who  worked  with  students  as  part  of  the  Paxson  Art  Project,  funded  by  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  and  Paxson  PTA.  Hannan's  art  unit  focused  on  expressing 
Missoula's  local  history,  including  Salish  and  Hmong  cultures,  through  fabric, 
intaglio  and  relief  printmaking  projects. 


Swan  River  School:  More  than  500 
pieces  of  artwork  from  grades  K-6 
were  on  display  during  a  school  art 
show  and  community  breakfast. 

May  13  at  Swan  River  School  south  of 
Bigfork.  For  a  total  of  20  weeks  over 
the  course  of  the  school  year,  students 
explored  their  artistic  talents  under 
the  direction  of  Jan  Lord.  The  photo  at 
left  shows  works  created  by  students 
who  studied  Egyptian  art,  and  discov¬ 
ered  that  those  long-ago  artists  drew 
people  in  profile,  that  head  gear  was 
heavy  and  that  it  included  plant  and 
animal  forms. 


Best  Buy 
funds  youth 
programs 
in  nearby 
communities 

The  Best  Buy 
Community  Grants 
Program  provides 
support  to  nonprofit 
organizations  that 
are  located  within  50 
miles  of  a  Best  Buy 
store  or  distribution 
center. 

Grants  averaging 
$4,000  to  $6,000 
promote  programs 
that  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  young 
teens  in  the  areas  of 
learning,  life  skills  and 
leadership.  Special 
consideration  will  be 
given  to  programs 
that  provide  youth 
with  access  to  op¬ 
portunity  through 
technology,  serve  a 
diverse  population, 
build  skills  in  early 
adolescents  (primar¬ 
ily  ages  1 3-1 7), 
show  positive  results 
against  a  demonstrat¬ 
ed  community  need, 
and  reach  at-risk 
children  in  working 
families. 

The  grant  ap¬ 
plication  process  is 
open  July  1-Aug.  1, 
201 1 .  Visit  the  Best 
Buy  website,  www. 
bestbuy.com,  to 
review  the  program 
guidelines. 
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Norwegian 
study  shows 
cultural 
activities 

improve  health 

A  recent  HUNT 
study,  published  on¬ 
line  in  May,  measures 
the  association  be¬ 
tween  cultural  activity 
and  perceived  health, 
anxiety,  depression 
and  satisfaction  with 
life  in  both  genders. 

The  results  show 
that  participation  in 
receptive  and  cre¬ 
ative  cultural  activi¬ 
ties  was  significantly 
associated  with  good 
health,  satisfaction 
with  life,  low  anxiety 
and  depression  scores 
in  both  genders. 

About  the  HUNT 
studies:  More  than 
1 00,000  residents  of 
one  county  in  central 
Norway  have  joined 
forces  to  help  make 
the  world  healthier. 
Since  1 984,  they 
have  been  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  one  of  the 
world's  largest-ever 
health  studies,  known 
as  HUNT,  the  Nord- 
Trondelag  Health 
Study. 

For  an  abstract  of 
the  study,  visit  jech. 
bmj.com/content/ 
early/201 1/05/04/ 
jech.201 0.1 13571. 


Summer  Festival  Roundup 


From  east  to  west,  Montana  overflows  with  music 


Billings  &  Eastern  Montana 

Festival  of  Nations  -  Aug.  5-6  at  Lions  Park  in 
Red  Lodge;  the  29th  annual  celebration  of  cul¬ 
tural  diversity  includes  Irish  music  by  Christo¬ 
pher  Layer  and  Brendan  O’Shea,  bluegrass 
and  Americana  by  the  Teka  Brock  Band. 
German  brass  music  by  Alte  Kameraden 
and  Cajun  zydeco  by  the  Fireants,  as  well  as 
performances  by  several  dance  troupes.  Ethnic 
food,  crafts  and  dance  and  music  workshops 
add  to  the  cultural  sampling  at  the  free  festival 
(406-860-1902  or  www.redlodgefestivalof 
nations.com). 

Magic  City  Blues  Fest  -  Aug.  1 1-14  at  South  Park 
and  Montana  Avenue;  in  celebration  of  its  1  Oth 
anniversary,  Montana’s  urban  music  festival 
expands  to  three  stages  and  1 8  performances. 
New  this  year  is  a  stage  in  South  Park,  which 
hosts  all-ages  performances  from  11:30  a.m.- 
5  p.m.  Saturday  and  Sunday.  This  year’s 
headliners  are  George  Thorogood  and  The 
Destroyers,  who  rock  Montana  Avenue  Friday; 
festival  faves  Michael  Franti  and  Spear¬ 
head  Saturday;  and  the  Chicago  Mass  Choir, 
performing  Sunday  at  South  Park.  The  festival 
also  includes  the  inaugural  Garbage  Can  Art 
Auction  (406-670-2329  or  www.magiccity 
blues.com). 

Bozeman  Area 

Peak  Music  Jam  -3-11  p.m.  July  2  at  the  Big  Sky 
Town  Center  in  Big  Sky;  Mission  Mountain 
Wood  Band  headlines  this  event,  with  other 
music  by  the  Clumsy  Lovers,  Bucky  Beaver 
Ground  Grippers  and  Weatherwood  (406- 
570-5281  or  www.peakmusicjam.com). 

Montana  Chamber  Music  Society  Festival 
-  7:30  p.m.  July  5  at  MSU  Reynolds  Recital 
Hall  in  Bozeman;  the  23rd  annual  festival  fea¬ 
tures  members  of  the 
Muir  String  Quartet 
and  guest  artists 
performing  works  by 
Saint-Saens,  Zem- 
linksy  and  Brahms 
(406-587-0245,  406- 
55 1  -4077  or  montana 
chambermusicsociety. 
org).  The  group  also 


performs  at  6  p.m. 

July  7  at  Jaycee  Park 
in  Dillon  (406-683- 
6208),  5:30  p.m. 

July  8  at  The  Club 
at  the  Spanish  Peaks 
in  Big  Sky  (406- 
551-4700);  and  4 
p.m.  July  10  at  St. 

Timothy's  Chapel 
above  Georgetown 
Lake  (406-563-6929 
or  www.sttimothys- 
music.org). 

Summerfest  Along  the  Yellowstone  -  July  15-17 
at  Sacajawea  Park  in  Livingston;  11th  annual 
outdoor  festival  includes  music  by  Confeder¬ 
ate  Railroad,  Kahuna  Beach  Party,  The 
Clintons  and  many  more  (406-222-1142). 

Sweet  Pea  Festival  -  Aug.  5-7  at  Lindley  Park  in 
Bozeman;  revel  in  music,  theatre,  dance  and 
visual  arts  during  this  giant  arts  festival,  which 
is  preceded  by  the  Sweet  Pea  Ball,  July  30  at 
the  Grantree  Inn;  Chalk  on  the  Walk,  Aug.  2; 
and  a  Bite  of  Bozeman.  Aug.  3  (406-586-4003 
or  www.sweetpeafestival.org). 

Big  Sky  Classical  Music  Festival  -  Aug.  12-14  at 
Center  Stage  at  Town  Center  Park  in  Big  Sky; 
first-ever  festival  showcases  the  best  in  local, 
regional  and  national  classical  musicians.  The 
Ahn  Trio  share  their  innovative  spirit  at  7  p.m. 
Friday;  the  Cassatt  String  Quartet,  acclaimed 
as  one  of  America’s  outstanding  ensembles, 
takes  the  stage  at  7  p.m.  Saturday;  and  the  Big 
Sky  Festival  Orchestra  performs  the  festival’s 
finale,  4  p.m.  Sunday  (406-995-2742  or  www. 
bigskyarts.org). 

Rockin’  the  Rivers  -  Aug.  12-14  at  The  Bridge 
in  the  Jefferson  River  Canyon  near  Three 
Forks;  1 3th  annual  rock  fest  mixes  classic  and 
contemporary  bands  at  the  outdoor  amphithe¬ 
atre.  This  year’s  festival  kicks  off  Friday  with 
Uriah  Heep,  Great  White,  and  Led  Zeppelin 
Live,  starring  Heartbreaker.  Saturday’s  Main 
Stage  line-up  features  Bachman  and  Turner, 
Ace  Frehley,  Rock  Sugar.  Whiskey  River,  a 
Lynyrd  Skynyrd  tribute  band,  and  Hells  Belles. 
The  rock  fest  wraps  up  Sunday  with  Pat  Bena- 
tar  with  Neil  Giraldo,  Marshall  Crenshaw, 
the  Bottle  Rockets,  and  Adrian  and  the  Sick¬ 
ness.  A  flock  of  regional  bands  also  performs, 


including  Blue  Jack,  the  Dave  Walker  Band, 
the  Jared  Stewart  Band  and  Too  Slim  and  the 
Taildraggers  (866-285-0097  or  www.rockin 
therivers.com). 

Butte  &  Southwest  Montana 

St.  Timothy’s  Summer  Music  Festival  -  4  p.m. 

on  selected  Sundays,  through  Aug.  14  at  the 
St.  Timothy's  Chapel  overlooking  George¬ 
town  Lake;  the  festival,  which  began  with  two 
concerts  in  June,  continues  when  members  of 
the  Muir  String  Quartet  and  guests  return 
July  10  for  a  concert  that  includes  works  by 
Camille  Saint-Saens,  Alexander  von  Zemlinsky 
and  Johannes  Brahms;  mezzo  soprano  Michele 
Hemmings,  soprano  Elissa  Johnston,  and 
pianist  Shawn  Kirchner  perform  July  24;  pia¬ 
nist  Randall  Atcheson  shares  classical  music 
as  well  as  unique  arrangements  of  sacred  and 
popular  tunes,  Aug.  7;  and  the  series  concludes 
Aug.  14  with  Synergy  Brass  Quintet’s  "dis¬ 
play  of  outstanding  musical  ability  combined 
with  superb  showmanship”  (888-407-4071, 
406-563-6929  or  www.sttimothysmusic.org). 

Montana  Folk  Festival  -  July  8-10  in  Uptown 
Butte;  six  stages,  ranging  in  size  from  a  10,000- 
seat  open-air  amphitheatre  to  a  small,  acous¬ 
tic-style  venue,  offer  continuous  performances 
throughout  the  free  event  (406-497-6464  or 
www.montanafolkfestival.com). 

An  Ri  Ra  Montana  Irish  Festival  -  Aug.  12-14  in 
Butte;  a  vast  array  of  Irish  music,  dance,  his¬ 
tory,  language,  genealogy  and  culture  fills  the 
historic  uptown  area.  Some  of  the  top  names  in 
Irish  music  will  perform,  including  the  Glen¬ 
garry  Bhoys,  Evans  and  Doherty,  Brendan 
O’Shea,  the  Cathie  Ryan  Band  and  Kath¬ 
leen  Kean  with  Tantrum.  Magician  Debbie 
O’Carroll  presents  an  Irish  magic  show; 

and  noted  folklor¬ 
ist  and  humorist  Tom 
O’Carroll  performs. 

A  host  of  regional 
faves  also  takes  the 
stage,  including  Dublin 
Gulch,  Finnegan  Ridge 
and  Strings  of  Fire 
(406-498-3983  or  www. 
mtgaelic.org). 

Blues  Fest  -  Aug.  26-28  at 
the  Bale  of  Hay  Saloon 
in  Virginia  City;  enjoy 
blues  bands  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  evenings, 
topped  off  with  a  blues 
brunch  at  10  a.m.  Sun¬ 
day  (406-843-5700). 


Montana  Chamber  Music  Festival 
and  St.  Timothy's  Summer  Music 
Festival:  Members  of  the  Muir  String 
Quartet 


Flathead  Valley 

Festival  Amadeus 

-July  31 -Aug.  6  at  the 
O’Shaughnessy  Center  in 
Whitefish;  seven-concert 
festival  features  acclaimed  guest  artists,  along 
with  the  Bridger  String  Quartet  of  Boze¬ 
man  and  Glacier  String  Quartet  of  Kalispell, 
performing  some  of  the  finest  classical  music 
of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Piazzolla,  Prokofiev, 
Wagner  and  others.  This 
year’s  guest  artists  are 
Italian  pianist  Robert 
Plano,  violinist  Nigel 
Armstrong,  trumpet 
sensation  Adam  Rapa 
and  classical  saxophon¬ 
ist  Ashu.  The  festival 
opens  with  a  free  outdoor 
symphony  concert 
Sunday  in  Depot  Park. 

Monday’s  “Evening  with 
the  Artists,”  features  an 
interactive  evening  of 
music  with  guests,  hosted 
by  Maestro  John  Zoltek. 

Three  chamber  concerts 
follow,  highlighting  guest 
artists;  and  the  festi¬ 
val  concludes  with  two  performances  by  the 
Festival  Amadeus  Orchestra  (406-257-3241  or 
www.gscmusic.org). 

Riverfront  Blues  Festival  -  Aug.  12-13  at  Fred 
Brown  Memorial  Riverfront  Pavilion  in  Libby; 
enjoy  blues,  brews  and  barbecue  at  the  third 
annual  event,  which  features  music  by  the 

Smokehouse  Blues  Band.  Big  Daddy  and 
the  Blue  Notes,  the  Red  Hot  Blues  Sisters, 
Meadow  Blasters,  Carl  Rev  and  the  Blues 
Gators,  Phil  Gates  and  the  Fat  Tones.  Festivi 
ties  conclude  with  an  All-Star  Jam  (406-293- 
5900  or  www.riverfrontbIuesfestival.com). 


Festival  Amadeus:  Adam 
Rapa 


Montana  Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering  and 

Western  Music  Rendezvou:  Riders  in  the 
Sky 

Stumptown  Summer  Hoedown  -  3-1 1  p.m. 

Aug.  13  at  Armory  Softball  Fields  in  Whitefish; 
performers  include  Clinton  Fearon  and  the 
Boogie  Brown  Band,  Jon  Wayne  and  the 
Pain,  Shred  Kelly,  Wise  River  Mercantile, 
Cannonball,  and  the  Seventh  Worthy  (406- 
863-2470  or  www.whitedogproductions.org). 

Montana  Band  Midnight  Jam  and  Montana 
Music  Festival  -  Sept.  2  at  the  O’Shaughnessy 
Center  and  Sept.  3  at  Depot  Park  in 
Whitefish;  members  of  Pure  Prairie  League, 
Poco,  the  Mission  Mountain  Wood  Band, 
Moonshine  Mountain  and  other  special  guests 
gather  Friday  for  an  acoustic  jam  session 
in  honor  of  The  Montana  Band,  whose  five 
members  died  in  a  Flathead  Lake  plane  crash 
on  July  4,  1987.  Eight  bands  perform  on  two 
stages  during  Saturday’s  festival  in  Depot  Park, 
including  country-rock  legends  Poco  and  Pure 
Prairie  League,  the  Flathead’s  own  Rob  Quist 
and  Great  Northern,  and  a  handful  of  local, 
regional  and  national  acts.  All  proceeds  will 
be  used  to  build  a  permanent  outdoor  concert 
venue  named  for  the  Montana  Band  (406-862- 
3501  or  visit  www.whitefishchamber.org). 

Crown  of  the  Continent  Guitar  Festival  and 
Workshop  -  Aug.  28-Sept.  4  at  Flathead  Lake 
Lodge  in  Bigfork;  performers  and  teachers 
include  Joe  Bonamassa,  Lee  Rilenour,  Steve 
Lukather  and  Scott  Tennant  (www.cocguitar 
foundation.org  or  406-837-2574). 

Great  Falls 

Bluegrass  on  the  Bay  -5-11  p.m.  July  1 5  at  Odd 
Fellows  Park;  Town  Mountain  from  North 
Carolina  headlines  the  ninth  annual  fundraiser 
for  the  History  Museum.  The  23  String  Band 
also  performs  (406-452-3462  or  www.blue 
grassonthebay.com). 

Bear  River  Boogie  -  3  p.m.  July  16  at  Williamson 
Park  in  Shelby;  musical  headliners  include  the 
Milk  River  Band  from  Havre,  the  Wurlitzer 
Band  from  Great  Falls,  and  The  Cold  Hard 
Cash  Show,  who  offer  one  of  the  best  Johnny 
Cash  tributes  in  the  Northwest  (406-434-7184 
or  www.shelbymtchamber.org). 

Montana  State  Fiddle  Contest  -  July  23  at  the 
City  Park  in  Choteau  (406-323-1198  or  www. 
montanafiddlers.org). 

Montana  Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering  and  West¬ 
ern  Music  Rendezvous  -  Aug.  11-14 
at  the  Fergus  Center  for  the  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  and  the  Yogo  Inn  in  Lew- 
istown;  Riders  in  the  Sky  headline 
the  26th  annual  event,  performing 
Saturday  night  at  the  performing  arts 
center.  In  addition,  100  poets  and 
pickers  offer  hourly  cowboy  poetry 
sessions  and  western  music  shows 
Friday  and  Saturday.  Workshops,  the 
Western  Art  and  Cowboy  Gear  Show, 
Cowboy  Jam  ’n  Dance,  and  the  1895 
Moline  Chuckwagon  Living  History 
Exhibit  are  also  on  tap  (800-860- 
9646  or  www.montanacowboypoetry 
gathering.com). 

Downpour  Music  Festival  - 
Aug.  12-14  at  Centene  Stadium;  free 
music  fest  features  some  of  the  biggest  names 
in  Christian  music,  including  The  Afters, 
Remedy  Drive  and  Disciple  (406-453-5524  or 
www.downpourfestival.com). 

Flelena  area 

Independents  Day  Festival  -  July  3-4  at  Lewis 
and  Clark  County  Fairgrounds;  the  nation’s 
hardest  hitting  hip-hop  artists  roll  into  Big 
Sky  Country  with  a  musical  blitzkrieg.  Tech 
N9ne  heads  the  line-up,  which  also  includes 
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Slew  of  volunteers  needed 
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He  notes  that  a  survey  of  license  plates  in 
Butte  during  the  last  festival  revealed  that  60 
percent  were  from  out  of  state,  while  people 
manning  the  tourism  information  booths  field¬ 
ed  inquiries  from  visitors  around  the  globe. 

“It’s  really  an  economic  development  proj¬ 
ect  that  stimulates  the  economy  in  July  and 
the  rest  of  the  year,”  Everett  adds.  With  a  bud¬ 
get  this  year  of  $950,000,  he  estimates  that  a 
half  million  is  spent  locally,  and  60  percent  of 
that  goes  to  businesses  in  the  local  trade  area, 
between  Deer 
Lodge  and 
Bozeman. 

“It’s  what 
the  Montana 
Arts  Coun¬ 
cil  has  been 
hammering 
on  for  years 
-  the  economic 
impact  of  the 
arts,”  says  Ev¬ 
erett.  “We  see 
how  it  not  only 
enriches  our 
cultural  lives, 
but  enriches 
our  economy  as  well.” 

The  festival’s  budget  began  at  $1.5  million 
in  2008  -  a  challenging  sum  to  raise  “at  a  time 
when  the  economy  went  so  far  south  no  one 
could  see  it.”  The  budget  dropped  to  $1.2  mil¬ 
lion  in  2009  and  2010,  and  this  year’s  budget 
is  set  at  $950,000. 

“We  hope  to  achieve  an  economy  of  scale, 
while  not  affecting  the  quality  of  the  event,” 
says  Everett.  A  large  part  of  those  savings 
come  from  investments  in  infrastructure  that’s 
been  built  or  purchased,  and  from  experience 
gleaned  over  the  past  three  years. 

Local  organizers  paid  the  National  Council 
for  the  Traditional  Arts  (NCTA)  for  its  guid¬ 
ance  and  expertise  during  the  National  Folk 
Festival’s  stay  in  Butte.  “I’ve  had  people  ask, 
‘what  are  you  going  to  do  now  that  you  won’t 
get  $1  million  to  host  the  festival?”’  says 
Everett. 

But  the  truth  is  quite  the  opposite.  “They 
didn’t  pay  us.  We  paid  them  for  their  exper¬ 
tise,  which  is  substantial  -  they  know  the 
performers  and  they  helped  us  with  program¬ 


ming.”  Although  the  council  remains  involved 
as  advisors,  and  helps  book  performers,  the 
local  organization  has  taken  on  more  of  those 
duties. 

Everett  roughly  breaks  down  the  festival’s 
major  expenditures  this  way:  10  percent  for 
marketing,  25  percent  for  infrastructure, 
including  tents,  sound,  lights,  and  portable 
toilets;  and  40-50  percent  for  performers’ 
fees,  which  include  travel,  lodging  and  meals. 
The  recent  increase  in  the  cost  of  airline 

tickets,  due 
to  high  fuel 
prices,  “has 
been  a  budget 
buster,”  he 
adds. 

Fortu¬ 
nately,  the 
majority  of 
the  festival’s 
sponsors  are 
following  the 
event  through 
its  transition 
from  National 
Folk  Festival 
to  Montana 
Folk  Festival.  “I  was  nervous  that  some  of 
them  wouldn’t  come  along.  I’ve  been  amazed 
that  almost  everyone  has  stuck  with  us  and 
continues  to  sponsor  the  event.” 

The  largest  donors  include  the  Dennis 
and  Phyllis  Washington  Foundation,  which 
offered  a  $100,000  challenge  grant,  the  Paul 
G.  Allen  Foundation,  which  donated  $25,000, 
and  Butte  Silver  Bow  County.  This  year’s 
event  also  received  $50,000  from  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Office  of  Tourism’s  Special  Events  Grant 
Program  (SEGP). 

At  the  same  time,  contributions  large  and 
small  trickle  in  from  individual  supporters, 
ranging  from  a  Deer  Lodge  fan  who  sent  $5, 
to  festival  participants  who  last  year  dropped 
more  than  $75,000  in  the  red  buckets  that 
volunteers  passed  around. 

The  2010  festival  drew  165,000  people, 
and  Everett  is  optimistic  that  this  year’s  event 
“will  be  even  bigger  and  better.” 

So  far,  the  biggest  challenge  has  been 
“rumor  control,”  says  Everett.  “Reassuring 
people  that  it’s  still  going  on,  and  will  keep 


Slew  of  volunteers  needed 

“We  need  volunteers,  and  we  need 
them  to  sign  up  now,”  says  Montana  Folk 
Festival  director  George  Everett. 

The  festival,  July  8-10  in  Butte,  recruits 
from  850  to  1 ,000  volunteers  to  perform 
myriad  jobs,  usually  in  four-hour  shifts. 

The  festival’s  website,  www.montana 
folkfestival.com,  offers  a  menu  of  volun¬ 
teer  opportunities,  and  the  option  of  sign¬ 
ing  up  online  or  mailing  in  a  form. 

For  their  hard  work,  volunteers  receive 
a  t-shirt,  commemorative  pin  “and  the 
undying  gratitude  of  festival  organizers.” 

Among  the  performers 

This  year’s  festival  will  feature  up  to 
25  groups,  representing  an  enticing  array 
of  cultural  and  musical  influences.  Among 
them: 

The  Montana  Roots  Road  Show  featur¬ 
ing  Wylie  and  the  Wild  West,  singer/ 
songwriter  Stephanie  Davis,  and  poets 
Paul  Zarzyski  and  Wallace  MacRae. 

And  from  further  afield:  Willie  “Big 
Eyes”  Smith,  regarded  as  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  Chicago  blues  sound;  Aubrey 
Ghent,  a  third  generation  lap-steel  guitar¬ 
ist;  Bruce  Daigrepont,  a  native  of  New 
Orleans  who  performs  traditional  Cajun 
music;  The  Kotchegna  Dance  Company, 
which  specializes  in  the  regional  dance 
and  drumming  traditions  of  West  African 
countries;  Vishten,  an  Acadian  traditional 
group;  New  Orleans  jazzman  Kermit 
Ruffins;  and  Inuit  throat-singing,  courtesy 
of  Nukariik. 

Recent  additions  include  Los  Texma- 
niacs,  Blue  Highway,  Frank  London’s 
Klezmer  Brass  Allstars, 

going  on  for  as  long  as  it  gets  the  support  of 
the  people  of  Montana.” 

The  biggest  reward  for  festival  organizers 
and  the  thousands  of  Montanans  who  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  festival,  as  audience,  artists  and 
volunteers,  “is  the  sense  of  community  we  get 
from  all  these  people  working  hard  toward  a 
goal  that’s  centered  around  the  arts." 

He  hopes  that  sense  of  community  con¬ 
tinues  to  flourish.  “I  hope  it  evolves  into  a 
reunion  -  not  just  for  Montanans,  but  for 
people  from  Wyoming,  Washington,  Idaho 
and  wherever,  who  continue  to  show  up  year 
after  year.” 


"It's  what  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  has  been  hammering 
on  for  years  -  the  economic 
impact  of  the  arts.  We  see  how 
it  not  only  enriches  our  cultural 
lives,  but  enriches  our 
economy  as  well/' 

-  George  Everett 
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Celtic  Festival  Missoula:  An  Dochas 


the  Kottonmouth  Kings,  Krizz  Kaliko,  Kutt 
Calhoun,  and  many  more  (800-5 14-3849  or 
www.independentsdayfest.com). 

Red  Ants  Pants  Music  Festival  -  July  30-3 1  at 
the  Jackson  Ranches  in  White  Sulphur  Springs; 
Lyle  Lovett  and  his  Large  Band  join  country 
singer/songwriters  Jerry 
Jeff  Walker,  Grammy 
Award-winner  Rodney 
Crowell,  and  Crowell's 
mentor,  Guy  Clark,  at 
this  inaugural  festival. 

Carrie  Rodriguez, 

Micky  and  the  Motor¬ 
cars,  the  Trishas  and 
Martha  Scanlan  also 
take  the  stage,  as  well  as 
Montana  musicians  Ben 
Builington,  Ten  Feet  Tall 
and  80  Proof  and  Little 
Jane  and  the  Pistol 
Whips  (406-547-3781  or 
www.redantspantsmusic 
festival.com). 

Boulder  Music  and  Art  Fes¬ 
tival  -  Sept.  9-11  at  Veterans  Park  in  Boulder; 
the  fourth  annual  event  overflows  with  music, 
art  vendors,  authors  and  children’s  activities 
(406-465-2106  or  www.bouldermtchamber. 
com). 

Missoula  &  Western  Montana 

Manifest  -  July  1-3  at  Lolo  Hot  Springs  Resort, 
southwest  of  Lolo;  holistic  music  and  art 
experience  includes  performances  by  Bird  of 
Prey,  Yamn,  Mexicans  with  Guns.  Freddy 
Todd,  the  Cyberoptics  and  many  local  bands 
(406-273-2290). 

A  Night  of  Blues  -  7  p.m.  July  1  at  Salish  Point 
Park  in  Poison;  Lisa  Mills,  lead  singer  for  Big 
Brother  and  the  Holding  Company,  headlines  | 


this  blues  bash.  The  line-up  also  includes 
Mike  Bader  Blues  Band,  the  Smoke¬ 
house  Blues  Band  featuring  Steve  Kel¬ 
ley,  and  the  Hot  Flash  Blues.  The  event 
is  organized  by  Festivals  on  the  Flathead, 
a  group  that’s  raising  funds  to  build  a 

permanent  multi-use  stage 
area  in  Poison’s  Salish 
Point  Park  (406-883-5662 
or  503-593-2731). 

Rockin’  in  the  Root 

-  3-1 1 :30  p.m.  July  8  at  the  ro¬ 
deo  grounds  in  Darby;  inaugural 
festival  features  music  by  North¬ 
ern  Lights,  Mad  Anthony  and 
Mae’d  with  a  Kiss.  The  event 
also  includes  the  Bitterroot  Icon 
talent  show  for  10-1 8-year-olds 
(406-370-8084). 

Montana  Baroque  Music  Festival 

-  7  p.m.  July  19-21  at  Quinn’s 
Hot  Springs  in  Paradise;  join  ar¬ 
tistic  director  and  violinist  Adam 
LaMotte,  violinist  Monica  Hug- 
gett,  mezzo  soprano  Angela 

Niederloh  and  six  returning  baroque  musicians 
in  this  eighth  annual  festival,  titled  “Voices  of 
Baroque.”  The  musicians  also  participate  in  a 
cultural  exchange,  1-2:30  p.m.  July  20  at  the 
People’s  Center  in  Pablo  (406-826-3150  or 
www.montanabaroquefestival.org). 

Hardtimes  Bluegrass  Festival  -  July  22-24  at  the 
Thomas  Ranch,  south  of  Hamilton;  musicians 
Mike  and  Tari  Conroy  organize  this  festival, 
which  features  10  bands,  including  several  pio¬ 
neers  of  bluegrass  from  around  the  Northwest 
(406-821-3777  or  hardtimesbluegrass.com). 
Celtic  Festival  Missoula  -  3-9  p.m.  July  30  at 
Caras  Park;  An  Dochas  and  the  Young  Dublin¬ 
ers  headline  this  year’s  celebration  of  all  things 
Irish,  which  includes  dancing  and  food  (406- 
239-0105  or  www.celticfestivalmissoula.com). 


Hot  Springs  Blues  Festival  -  1-10  p.m.  July  30  at 
the  Symes  Hotel  in  Hot  Springs;  second  annual 
event  features  music  by  Jessie  Warburton, 
Brother  Music,  The  Smokehouse  Blues  Band, 
Mike  Bader  Blues  Band,  and  John  Kelley  and 
the  Mojo  Blues  Band  (406-741-2361). 

Big  Sky  Blues  Festival  -  Aug.  6-7  on  the  river  in 
Noxon;  inaugural  festival  features  the  Randy 
Oxford  Band,  Arsen  Shomakhov,  The  Kenny 
James  Miller  Band,  The  Vaughn  Jensen 
Band,  The  Fat  Tones,  Big  Mumbo  Blues 
Band,  The  Nolan  Garrett  Trio,  The  Coyote 
Kings,  RJ  Knapp.  The  21st  Century  Bluz- 
men  and  the  Smokehouse  Blues  Band  (  800- 
838-3006  or  www.bigskybluesfestival.com). 
River  City  Roots  Festival  -  Aug.  27-28  in  Mis¬ 
soula;  Leftover  Salmon  headlines  this  year’s 
festival.  A  juried  art  show.  Children’s  Fun 
Festival  and  River  City  Roots  Run  are  also 
on  tap  (406-543-4238  or  www.rivercityroots 
festival.com). 

Bitterroot  Valley  Scottish  Irish  Festival  - 

Aug.  26-28  at  the  Daly  Mansion  in  Hamilton; 
festival  features  Highland  and  Irish  dancing. 
Highland  games,  and  pipe-and-drum  competi¬ 
tions.  Potcheen,  a  top  Celtic  musician,  enter¬ 
tains  (406-363-6323  or  www.dalymansion.org). 

The  Festival  Roundup  is  supplied  by  Lively 
j  Times,  Montana's  statewide  arts  and  enter¬ 
tainment  paper:  www.livelytimes.com. 


A  Night  of  Blues;  Lisa  Mills 


Teachers 
flock  to  "The 
Richest  Hills" 

Eighty  teachers 
from  across  the 
nation  converge  in 
Montana  in  July  to 
learn  about  the  his¬ 
tory  of  mining  in  the 
West.  These  teachers 
will  attend  a  one- 
week  workshop  titled 
"The  Richest  Hills: 
Mining  in  the  Far 
West,  1865-1920," 
funded  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities 
and  organized  by  the 
Montana  Historical 
Society. 

"The  Richest  Hills" 
takes  participants  to 
three  of  the  West's 
most  significant  min¬ 
ing  heritage  sites: 
Virginia  City,  Butte 
and  Helena.  In  each 
community,  these 
NEH  summer  schol¬ 
ars  will  study  both 
the  way  in  which  the 
built  environment 
reflects  the  West's 
mining  past,  and  the 
rich  archival  re¬ 
sources  available  for 
researchers. 

The  eighty  teachers 
selected  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  new 
addition  to  the  NEH 
Landmarks  of  Ameri¬ 
can  History  and  Cul¬ 
ture  program;  each 
receives  a  $1,200 
stipend  to  help  cover 
their  travel,  study 
and  living  expenses. 

Approximately 
1,600  teachers  will 
participate  in  the 
20  NEH  Landmarks 
workshops  offered 
this  summer,  and 
teach  over  200,000 
American  students 
next  school  year. 
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Mirror  Visions 
Ensemble  serves 
cuisine-themed 
concert  series 

The  Mirror  Visions 
Ensemble,  a  vocal 
trio  featuring  so¬ 
prano  Vira  Slywotzky, 
tenor  Scott  Murphree 
and  baritone  )esse 
Blumberg,  presents 
"Concert  a  la  carte," 
a  three-concert  tour 
July  27-29. 

The  first  half  of 
the  program  ex¬ 
plores  food  -  in¬ 
gredient  selection, 
meal  preparation 
(including  recipes!) 
and  the  pleasure  of 
dining  -  through 
familiar  and  obscure 
songs  by  American 
composers  such 
as  Samuel  Barber, 
Leonard  Bernstein, 
William  Bolcom,  Cole 
Porter,  and  Stephen 
Schwartz.  The  feast 
culminates  with  the 
cantata  "Clean  Plates 
Don't  Lie,"  by  Mon¬ 
tana  native  Richard 
Pearson  Thomas. 

The  trio  performs 
at  7:30  p.m.  July  7 
at  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  United 
Church  of  Christ 
in  Great  Falls,  in  a 
concert  benefiting 
The  Great  Falls  Music 
Teacher's  Association 
(406-453-4316  or 
www.greatfallsucc. 
org);  7:30  p.m. 

July  28  at  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montana 
Music  Recital  Hall  in 
Missoula  (406-243- 
6880  or  www.umt. 
edu/music/);  and 
7:30  p.m.  July  29  at 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Virginia 
City  (406-843-5296 
or  www.rvec.org/ 
rvec/). 


Absarokee 

July  14 

"Much  Ado  About 
Nothing”  -  6:30 
p.m..  Fishtail  Park. 
Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-1220 

Anaconda 

July  1,  8,  22,  29 
August  5.  12,  19,  26 

Alive  After  5  -  5-8  p.m., 
Durston  Park, 
406-563-9921 
July  15-17 

Art  in  Washoe  Park 

-  Washoe  Park,  Copper 
Village  Museum  and 
Arts  Center, 
406-563-2422 

July  25 

“The  Merchant  of  Venice” 

-  6  p.m.,  Washoe  Park, 
Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-1220 

August  4-6 

Marcus  Daly  Days 

-  downtown, 
406-560-6863 

August  5 


The  Ahn  Trio  share  their  ever-evolving  music  at  the  inaugural 
Big  Sky  Classical  Music  Festival,  Aug.  12-14  in  Big  Sky.  The  fes¬ 
tival  showcases  the  best  in  local,  regional  and  national  classical 
musicians. 


Historic  Bar  Tour  - 

6  p.m..  Thompson's  Bar,  406-563-2400 
August  27 

Gregson  Hot  Springs  Grand  Ball  of  1869  -  7:30  p.m., 
Fairmont  Hot  Springs  Resort  Pavilion,  406-639-2219 

Arlee 

July  1-4 

Arlee  Celebration  and  Powwow  -  Powwow  Grounds. 
406-531-3689 

Belgrade 

August  13 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  -  Elk  Grove  -  open  space 
behind  pond,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 

Big  Sky 

July  2 

Peak  Music  Jam  -  3-1 1  p.m..  Big  Sky  Town  Center, 
406-570-5281 

July  3 

Artist  Market  -  1 1  a.m.-4  p.m..  Historic  Crail  Ranch, 
406-995-2160 

Third  of  July  Celebration:  Red,  White,  Boom  -  4  p.m., 
Half  Moon  Saloon,  406-586-9629 

July  4 

Freddy  Pink  -  7-10  p.m..  Center  Stage  at  Town  Center 
Park,  406-995-2742 
July  7,  14.  21,  28,  August  4,  11.  18,  25 

Music  in  the  Mountains  -  7  p.m..  Center  Stage  at  Town 
Center  Park,  406-995-2742 
July  8 

Montana  Chamber  Music  Society  -  5:30  p.m..  The  Club 
at  the  Spanish  Peaks,  Friends  of  Big  Sky  Education, 
406-551-4700 
July  24 

Air  National  Guard  Band  of  the  Northwest  -  3  p.m.. 
Center  Stage  at  Town  Center  Park,  406-995-2742 
July  30 

Big  Sky  Country  Fair  and  Arts  Festival  -  10:30  a.m.- 
5  p.m..  Big  Sky  Town  Center,  406-995-3000 
July  30-31 

Colors  of  Kyrgyzstan  Trunk  Show  and  Sale  -  1 1  a.m.- 
4  p.m.,  Historic  Crail  Ranch,  406-995-2160 
August  12-14 

Big  Sky  Classical  Music  Festival  -  Center  Stage  at  Town 
Center  Park.  406-995-2742 
August  20 

Forever  Wild  2011:  Remembering  Walkin’  Jim  Stoltz 
-  3:30-8:30  p.m..  Town  Center,  406-556-6792 

Big  Timber 

July  17 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  -  6  p.m..  City  Park, 

Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 

Bigfork 

July  1,  4.  7,  10,  13,  23,  28,  August  2,  6,  10,  16,  20 
“Happy  Days  -  the  Musical”  -  Bigfork  Summer 
Playhouse,  406-837-4886 
July  2,  8,  12,  16,  21,  24.  29,  August  3,  9.  13,  18 
“My  Fair  Lady”  -  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse, 
406-837-4886 

July  3,  10,  17,  24.  31,  August  7,  14 

Riverbend  Concert  Series  -  7  p.m.,  Sliter  Park, 
406-837-2036 

July  5,  9.  14.  19.  22.  27.  31,  August  4,  8.  11.  15,  19 

‘The  Wedding  Singer”  -  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse, 
406-837-4886 

July  6,  15,  17.  20.  26.  30.  August  5,  12,  17 

“Guys  and  Dolls”  -  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse, 
406-837-4886 
July  12-/4 

Saddle  Up  and  Paint  Plein  Air  Event  -  Swan  River  Trail, 
406-837-6927 
August  6-7 

Bigfork  Festival  of  the  Arts  -  9  a.m.-4  p.m..  Electric 
Avenue,  406-837-5888 
August  24-26 

“Shout!”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse, 
406-837-4886 
August  27 

Christian  Johnson  -  8  p.m..  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse, 
406-837-4886 
August  28-29 

‘Three  Cups  of  Tea”  -  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse, 
406-837-4886 

Billings 

July  1 

Dawghouse  -  7  p.m.,  Babcock  Theater,  406-422-7521 
July  1,  8,  15,  22,  29 

Hoof  it  with  a  Historian  -  noon.  Western  Heritage 
Center,  406-256-6809 
July  1,  29,  August  5.  26 

Jam  at  the  YAM  -  5-9  p.m.,  Yellowstone  Art  Museum 
Cafe.  406-256-6804 


July  1 

Wet  Paint  on  Montana  Avenue  -  5-9  p.m.,  2500  block  of 
Montana  Avenue,  406-252-0122 
July  7,  14,  21,  28,  August  4,  11,  18,  25 

Alive  After  5  -  5-8  p.m.,  downtown.  Downtown  Billings, 
406-294-5060 

July  7.  14.  21.  28,  August  4,  11 

St.  John’s  Summer  Concert  Series  -  6  p.m.,  St.  John’s 
Lutheran  Ministries,  406-655-5600 
July  12 

Ray  Price  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 

Stone  Temple  Pilots  -  7  p.m.,  MetraPark,  406-256-2422 
July  16-17 

Summerfair  -  9  a.m.-5  p.m..  Veterans  Park, 
406-256-6804 
July  18 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  -  6:30  p.m..  Pioneer  Park, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994- 1 220 
July  19 

James  McMurtry  -  7:30  p.m.,  Bones  Brewing  Company, 
406-839-9231 
July  19,  26,  August  2,  9 

Josephine  Crossing  Summer  Concert  Series  -  5-8  p.m., 
intersection  of  Mullowney  Lane  and  Elysian  Rd., 
406-651-5354 
July  19 

“The  Merchant  of  Venice”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Pioneer  Park, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 
July  20 

Rebelution  -  7  p.m.,  Klover  Outdoor  Pavilion, 
406-534-9610 
July  23-24 

Clark  Days  -  Pompeys  Pillar  National  Monument, 
406-875-2400 
July  23 

Ronnie  Dunn  -  7  p.m.,  Rimrock  Auto  Arena,  MetraPark, 
406-256-2400 
July  24 

Hodge-Podge  Koncert  For  Kids  -  5:30  p.m.,  Dehler 
Baseall  Stadium,  406-656-2744 
July  30 

Band  Idol  Finals  -  Yellowstone  Valley  Garage  Pub, 
406-670-2329 
August  3 

Willie  Nelson  with  Lyle  Lovett  and  His  Large  Band 

-  7  p.m..  Amend  Park,  877-4-FLY-TIX 
August  5 

Alice  Cooper  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 

Artwalk  Downtown  Billings  -  5-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-259-6563 
August  9 

Motley  Crue  -  MetraPark,  406-256-2400 
August  10 

Daniel  Tosh  -  7  and  10  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
August  11-14 

Magic  City  Blues  Fest  -  Montana  Avenue,  406-670-2329 
August  12-20 

Montana  Fair  -  MetraPark,  406-256-2400 
August  12 

Three  Days  Grace  with  My  Darkest  Days  -  7  p.m., 
Rimrock  Auto  Arena,  MetraPark,  406-256-2400 
August  13 

Dierks  Bentley  with  Jason  Jones  -  7  p.m.,  Rimrock  Auto 
Arena,  MetraPark,  406-256-2400 
August  13-14 

Garbage  Can  Art  Auction  -  1 1:30  a.m.-5  p.m..  South 
Park,  406-670-2329 
August  14 

38  Special  and  Eddie  Money  -  7  p.m.,  Rimrock  Auto 
Arena,  MetraPark,  406-256-2400 
August  17 

We  Came  As  Romans  -  7  p.m..  Shrine  Underground, 
800-5 14-ETIX 
August  19 

Around  the  World  Koncert  For  Kids  -  5:30  p.m.,  Dehler 
Baseball  Stadium,  406-656-2744 
August  20 

Yellowstone  Valley  Bellydance  Festival  Gala  Showcase 

-  7  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-671-9257 
August  27 

Little  Big  Town  -  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-657-4670 

Birney 

July  6 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  -  6  p.m..  Poker  Jim  Butte, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994- 1 220 

Boulder 

August  4 

“The  Merchant  of  Venice”  -  6  p.m.,  Jefferson  County 
Fairgrounds,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 


Box  Elder 

August  4-7 

Rocky  Boy’s  Powwow  -  406-800-823-4478 

Bozeman 

July  1-3 

“Lend  Me  a  Tenor”  -  Ellen  Theatre,  406-585-5885 
July  4,  11,  18,  25,  August  1,  8,  15,  22.  29 

Jazz  and  More  . . .  with  Kelly  Roberti  -  7  p.m.,  Bozeman 
Public  Library,  406-582-2426 

July  5 

Montana  Chamber  Music  Society  Festival  -  7:30  p.m., 
MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  Montana  Chamber  Music 
Society,  406-551-4077 
July  6,  13,  20,  27,  August  3,  10,  17 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn  -  11:30  a.m.-l:30  p.m.,  Emerson 
Center.  406-587-9797 
July  7,  14,  21,  28,  August  4,  11,  18 

Music  on  Main  -  6:30-8:30  p.m.,  Main  Street, 
406-586-4008 
July  8,  August  12 

Art  Gallery  Walk  -  6-8  p.m.,  downtown,  406-586-4008 
July  8 

Montana  Roots  Roadshow  -  8  p.m.,  Ellen  Theatre, 
406-585-5885 
July  15-17 

The  Friends  Booksale  -  Bozeman  Public  Library, 
406-582-2400 
July  16 

Wine  Classic  -  6-10:30  p.m..  Museum  of  the  Rockies, 
406-994-1998 

July  22-24,  29-31,  August  4-7 

“Oklahoma!”  -  Ellen  Theatre,  406-585-5885 
August  5 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  -  4:30  p.m.,  Lindley  Park, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 
August  5-7 

Sweet  Pea  Festival  -  Lindley  Park,  406-586-4003 
August  6-7 

S.L.A.M.  Festival  -  10  a.m.-6  p.m.,  Bogert  Park, 
406-581-8905 
August  7 

‘The  Merchant  of  Venice”  -  5  p.m.,  Lindley  Park, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 
August  9 

Brandi  Carlile  -  8  p.m.,  Emerson  Center,  406-586-1922 
August  12 

Riders  In  The  Sky  -  8  p.m.,  Ellen  Theatre,  406-585-5885 
August  19-20 

Emerson  Garden  and  Home  Tour  -  Emerson  Center, 
406-587-9797 

Browning 

July  7-10 

North  American  Indian  Days  -  Powwow  Grounds, 
406-338-7103 

Butte 

July  3-4 

Freedom  Fest  -  Uptown,  406-723-3177 
July  7,  August  4 

Artwalk  -  5-10  p.m.,  Uptown,  406-723-9195 
July  7-10 

Field  of  Honor  Flag  Display  -  Continental  Drive  and 
Mercury  Street,  406-490-5 1 20 
July  8-10 

Montana  Folk  Festival  -  Uptown,  406-497-6464 

July  23 

Dawghouse  -  7  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-422-7521 
August  12-14 

An  Ri  Ra  Montana  Irish  Festival  -  Uptown, 
406-498-3983 

Charlo 

August  27 

“The  Merchant  of  Venice”  -  6  p.m..  Palmer  Park, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 

Choteau 

July  2 

Choteau  Summer  Festival  -  10  a.m.-3  p.m.,  City  Park, 
Choteau  Jaycee,  406-466-3139 

July  3 

Wylie  and  the  Wild  West  -  4  p.m.,  City  Park, 
406-466-5316 
July  23 

Montana  State  Fiddle  Contest  -  City  Park,  406-323-1198 
August  12 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  -  6  p.m.,  Lawn  at 
Skyline  Lodge,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 

Columbia  Falls 

July  7,  14,  21,  28,  August  4 

Lions  Club  Summer  Concert  Series  -  Marantette  Park, 
406-892-5070 


In  celebration  of  its  10th  anniver¬ 
sary,  the  Magic  City  Blues  Festival, 
Aug.  11-14  in  downtown  Billings, 
expands  to  four  stages  and  19  perfor¬ 
mances.  George  Thorogood  and  the 
Destroyers  play  Friday. 


July/August  201 1  •  State  of  the  Arts 


Deadline  for  the  September/October 
Arts  Calendar  is  July  25,  201 1 

TO  SUBMIT  AN  EVENT: 

•  www.livelytimes.com. 


Cooke  City 

July  23 

“The  Merchant  of  Venice”  -  5:30  p.m.,  Silver  Gate  Park, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 

Crow  Agency 

August  18-22 

Crow  Fair  and  Rodeo  -  406-665-7120 


Clendive 

July  3 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  -  8:30  p.m.,  Makoshika 
State  Park,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 
July  30 

Willson  and  McKee  -  7:30  p.m.,  Makoshika  State  Park, 
406-377-6256 


Cut  Bank 

July  29-30 

Lewis  and  Clark  Festival  -  City  Park,  406-873-4041 
August  10 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  -  6  p.m.,  City  Park. 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994- 1 220 


Great  Falls 

July  1,  August  5 

First  Friday  Art  Walk  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-761-7156 

July  1,  8,  15,  22,  29,  August  5,  12,  19,  26 

Riverside  Voices  -  7-8  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive 
Center,  406-727-8733 


Darby 

July  8 

Rockin’  in  the  Root  -  3-11:30  p.m.. 
Rodeo  Grounds,  406-370-8084 

Deer  Lodge 

July  23-24 

Ranch  Days  -  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch, 
406-846-2070 
August  1 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing” 

-  6  p.m.,  Old  Montana  Prison  Yard, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 

Dillon 

July  2,  16-17,  23,  30,  August  6,  13,  20,  27 
Education  and  Entertainment  Series 

-  Bannack  State  Park,  406-843-3413 
July  4,  7,  14,  21,  26 

Dinner  In  the  Park  -  6  p.m.,  Jaycee 
Park.  406-683-6208 
July  16-17 

Bannack  Days  -  Bannack  State  Park, 
406-834-3413 
July  26 

“The  Merchant  of  Venice”  -  6  p.m., 
JayCee  Park,  Montana  Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 

Ekalaka 

July  4 

“The  Merchant  of  Venice” 

-  5  p.m.,  Dahl  Memorial  Lawn, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 


Elmo 

July  15-17 

Ksanka  Standing  Arrow  Powwow 

-  Powwow  Grounds,  406-849-5541 

Ennis 

August  6 

Madison  Valley  Arts  Festival 

-  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Peter  T.’s  Park, 
Ennis  Arts  Association, 
406-682-4416 


Jeff  Charlton  and  Laura  Love  perform  in  Mon¬ 
tana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks'  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing." 


Eureka 

August  21 

“The  Merchant  of  Venice”  -  6  p.m..  Historical  Village, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks.  406-994-1220 

Forsyth 

July  8 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  -  6  p.m..  Rosebud  County 
Courthouse  -  East  Lawn,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-1220 


July  6,  13,  20,  27,  August  3,  10,  17 

City  Band  Concert  -  7:30  p.m.,  Gibson  Park, 
406-231-4770 

July  7,  14,  21.  28,  August  4,  11.  18.  25 

Alive  at  5  -  5  p.m.,  downtown,  406-453-6151 
July  12,  19,  26,  August  9,  16,  23 

Music  in  Library  Park  -  7  p.m..  Library  Park, 
406-453-0349 
July  15 

Bluegrass  on  the  Bay  -  5-11  p.m..  Odd  Fellows  Park, 
406-452-3462 


click  on  submit  an  event 
•  email:  writeus@livelytimes.com 
•  to  send  by  mail: 

Lively  Times,  33651  Eagle  Pass  Trail, 
Charlo,  MT  59824 


August  2 

REO  Speed  wagon  -  7  p.m..  Four  Seasons  Arena, 
406-727-1481 
August  3 

Josh  Kelley  with  the  JaneDear  Girls  -  9  p.m..  Four 
Seasons  Arena,  406-727 - 1 48 1 
August  4 

Joan  Jett  and  the  Blackhearts  -  9  p.m..  Four  Seasons 
Arena,  406-727-1481 
August  4-6 

“Playlist”  -  7:30  p.m.,  MAT  Theatre,  Montana  Actors 
Theatre,  406-265-4014 
August  5 

Jason  Jones  -  9  p.m..  Four  Seasons  Arena,  406-727-1481 
August  8 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  -  6  p.m..  University  of 
Great  Falls,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 
August  9 

“The  Merchant  of  Venice"  -  6  p.m..  University  of 
Great  Falls.  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 
August  11,  18,  25 

Brown  Bag  Lunch  Series  -  noon-1  p.m..  Great  Falls 
Public  Library.  406-453-0349 
August  12-14 

Downpour  Music  Festival  -  Centene  Stadium, 
406-453-5524 
August  16 

Loretta  Lynn  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater,  406-455-8514 
August  27 

Perennial  Rootsfest  featuring  Jimmy  LaFave  -  8  p.m., 
Forde  Nursery,  406-727-0950 

Hamilton 

July  1,  August  5 

First  Friday  -  6-8  p.m.,  downtown,  406-363-3611 
July  5,  12,  19,  26.  August  2,  9,  16 

Tuesdays  at  12  -  noon.  Legion  Park,  406-363-5220 
July  21 

Bitterroot  Valley  Community  Band  Concert  -  6:30  p.m., 
Daly  Mansion,  406-363-6004,  ext.  3 
July  22-23 

Art  in  the  Park  -  9  a.m.-5  p.m.,  American  Legion  Park, 
Bitterroot  Art  Guild,  406-961-4740 

Daly  Days  and  Bitterroot  Brewfest  -  downtown  and  at 
the  Daly  Mansion,  406-363-2400 

Hardtimes  Bluegrass  Festival  -  Thomas  Ranch, 
406-821-3777 
July  30-31 

Renaissance  Faire  -  10  a.m.-7  p.m..  Claudia  Driscoll 
Park,  406-375-9050 
July  31 

Opera  Decanted  -  6  p.m..  Stock  Fafm  Club, 
406-830-0323 
August  3 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  -  6  p.m.,  Daly  Mansion, 
Montana,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 
August  6 

Roundup  at  Riverside  -  5  p.m.,  Daly  Mansion, 
406-363-6004,  ext.  3 
August  20 

Kids  in  The  Garden  -  10  a.m.-3  p.m.,  Daly  Mansion, 
406-363-6004,  ext.  3 
August  26-28 

Bitterroot  Valley  Scottish  Irish  Festival  -  Daly  Mansion, 
406-363-6323 


Fort  Belknap 

July  29-31 

Milk  River  Indian  Days  -  Powwow  Grounds, 
406-353-3176 

Fort  Benton 

July  16 

Peddlers’  Fair  -  8  a.m.-3  p.m..  Front  Street  Levee. 
406-622-5536 
August  6 

Family  Day  -  8  a.m.-5  p.m..  Upper  Missouri  River 
Breaks  Interpretive  Center,  406-622-4000 
August  11 

“The  Merchant  of  Venice"  -  6  p.m.,  City  Park,  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 

Fort  Peck 

July  1-3 

“Hairspray”  -  Fort  Peck  Summer  Theatre,  406-526-9943 
July  8-10,  15-17,22-24 

“Chicago”  -  Fort  Peck  Summer  Theatre,  406-526-9943 
July  23 

Arts  in  the  Park  -  1 1  a.m.-6  p.m..  Fort  Peck  Hotel, 
406-228-9072 

July  29-31,  August  5-7,  12-14 

“Big  River”  -  Fort  Peck  Summer  Theatre,  406-526-9943 
July  31 

Strings  on  the  Missouri  -  6  p.m.,  Fort  Peck  Interpretive 
Center,  406-228-4911 
August  19-21,  26-28 

“Leading  Ladies"  -  Fort  Peck  Summer  Theatre, 
406-526-9943 

Gardiner 

July  24 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  -  6  p.m..  Arch  Park, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 

Georgetown  Lake 

July  10 

Members  of  the  Muir  String  Quartet  and  Guests 
-  4  p.m.,  St.  Timothy's  Chapel,  406-563-6929 
July  24 

Michele  Hemmings.  Elissa  Johnston,  and  Shawn 
Kirchner  -  4  p.m.,  St.  Timothy’s  Chapel, 

406-563-6929 
August  7 

Pianist  Randall  Atcheson  -  4  p.m.,  St.  Timothy's  Chapel, 
406-563-6929 
August  14 

Synergy  Brass  Quintet  -  4  p.m.,  St.  Timothy’s  Chapel, 
406-563-6929 


John  Nemeth  -  8  p.m..  Machinery  Row,  406-452-5462 
July  20 

James  McMurtry  -  8  p.m.,  Machinery  Row. 
406-452-5462 
July  21-24 

“A  Year  With  Frog  and  Toad"  -  Pretty  One  Studio, 
406-799-9229 
July  21 

Reading:  David  Martin  Anderson  -  6:30  p.m.,  Barnes  and 
Noble,  406-452-3299 
July  27 

Mirror  Visions  Ensemble  -  7:30  p.m..  First 
Congregational/Christ  United  Methodist  Church, 
406-453-4316 
July  29- August  6 

Montana  State  Fair  -  Montana  ExpoPark,  406-727-8900 
July  30 

The  Charlie  Daniels  Band  with  the  Great  Falls  Sym¬ 
phony  -  7  p.m..  Four  Seasons  Arena,  406-727-1481 
July  31 

Aaron  Tippin  -  7  p.m.,  Montana  ExpoPark. 

406-727-1481 
August  1 

Eric  Church  -  7  p.m.,  Four  Seasons  Arena,  406-727-1481 


Hardin 

July  9 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  -  6:30  p.m..  South  Park, 
Montana  Shakepseare  in  the  Parks,  406-994- 1 220 

Harlowton 

July  28-31 

Montana  Festival  of  the  Wind  -  various  venues, 
406-632-4694 

Havre 

July  6,  13,  20.  27,  August  3.  10.  17 

Sounds  on  the  Square  -  6  p.m..  Town  Square, 
406-265-4383 

July  12.  19,  26,  August  2,  9,  16 

Kicks  @6-6  p.m.,  Pepin  Park,  406-265-5048 
July  28-30 

“Playlist”  -  8  p.m.,  MSU-Northem  Theatre,  Montana 
Actors  Theatre,  406-265-4015 
August  12-13,  16 

Montana  Dance  Festival  -  Havre  High  School 
Auditorium,  406-265-2533 

Continued  on  next  page 


Josh  Burns  and  his  Unseen  Hip  Hop  Co.  perform  and  present  a  workshop  during  the 
Montana  Dance  Festival  in  Havre. 
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Chalk  Up 

Helena! 

encourages 

sidewalk 

embellishment 

Everyone  is  an  art¬ 
ist  at  Chalk  Up  Hel¬ 
ena!,  a  family-friendly 
sidewalk  chalk-paint¬ 
ing  festival  on  the 
Downtown  Walking 
Mall,  9  a.m.-4  p.m. 
July  1 6.  Entries  are 
created  by  families, 
couples,  and  groups 
of  friends,  as  well  as 
individual  artists  dur¬ 
ing  this  annual  event, 
sponsored  by  the 
City  of  Helena  Public 
Art  Committee. 

Artists  and  non-art¬ 
ists  alike  are  invited 
to  participate,  and 
must  submit  an 
application  form 
and  non-refund- 
able  application 
fee.  The  artwork  is 
judged  in  several 
categories:  children 
up  to  1 0  years  old; 
11-14  years  old; 

1 5-1 8  years  old;  and 
adult  (19  years  old 
and  older).  Observ¬ 
ers  may  also  vote 
for  People's  Choice 
Awards  in  each  age 
category.  Winners  are 
presented  with  gift 
certificates  that  can 
be  used  at  down¬ 
town  merchants. 

For  more  in¬ 
formation  visit 
www.helena 
publicarts.com  or 
call  406-  447-8491. 
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Writers 
gather  for 
Missoula 
Colony  16 

The  Missoula 
Colony  1 6  -  A 
Celebration  of 
the  Writer's  Craft, 
July  9-1 6  at  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montana, 
brings  writers  from 
all  over  the  world 
gather  to  celebrate 
the  art  and  craft  of 
writing  for  the  stage 
and  screen. 

Michael  Murphy, 
Marsha  Norman, 
and  Montana  Rep 
artistic  director  Greg 
Johnson  founded  the 
colony  in  1 996  to 
foster  great  writing 
for  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  theatre  and 
film. 

Each  summer,  new 
and  emerging  writers 
work  alongside  expe¬ 
rienced  professional 
writers  whose  work 
has  earned  Pulitzer 
Prizes  and  Emmy  and 
Tony  awards. 

In  addition  to 
evening  readings, 
this  year's  event 
offers  a  workshop 
and  seminar  on 
"Writing  for  Televi¬ 
sion,"  offered  by  Ron 
Fitzgerald  and  other 
television  writers,  on 
July  1 0;  and  a  tribute 
to  James  McLure, 
a  longtime  Colony 
writer  and  par¬ 
ticipant  who  passed 
away  last  winter,  on 
July  1 1 . 

For  details,  visit 
www.montanarep. 
org. 


Arts  Calendar  -  July/August 


Missoula 

July  1.  August  5 

First  Friday  -  5:30-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-532-3240 
July  4 

Fourth  of  July  Celebration  -  10  a.m..  Historical  Museum 
at  Fort  Missoula,  406-728-3476 


The  Decemberists,  led  by  Montana  native  Colin  Meloy, 
play  at  Big  Sky  Brewery  in  Missoula. 


July  6,  13,  20,  27,  August  3,  10 

Missoula  City  Band  Summer  Concerts  -  8  p.m.,  Bonner 
Park,  406-728-2400  ext.  7041 
July  6,  13,  20,  27,  August  3,  10,  17.  24,  31 
Out  to  Lunch  -  1 1  a.m.-2  p.m.,  Caras  Park, 
406-543-4238 

July  7,  14,  21,  28,  August  4,  11,  18,  25 

Downtown  Tonight  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park, 
406-543-4238 


Helena 

July  1 

Mission  Mountain  Wood  Band  -  6  p.m.,  Broadway  Hotel 
Park,  406-444-2369 
July  3-4 

Independents  Day  Festival  -  Lewis  and  Clark  County 
Fairgrounds,  800-514-3849 
July  6.  13.  20,  27,  August  3,  10,  17,  24,  31 

Alive  @  Five  -  5-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-447-1535 
Artist-in-Residence  Lecture  Series  -  7:30  p.m.,  Archie 
Bray  Foundation,  406-443-3502 

July  7 

Django  Reinhardt  Festival  All-Stars  -  Myma  Loy 
Center,  406-443-0287 
July  8-10,  14-16 

“Into  The  Woods”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre,  406-447-1574 
July  11,  18,  August  1,  8,  15.  22 

Mondays  at  the  Myma  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
July  16 

Chalk  Up  Helena!  -  9  a.m.-4  p.m..  Downtown  Walking 
Mall,  Helena  Public  Art  Committee,  406-447-8491 
Symphony  Under  the  Stars:  ‘The  Harlem  Renaissance” 

-  8:30  p.m.,  Carroll  College  lawn.  406-442-1860 
July  22 

Visiting  Artists’  Lecture:  Dean  Adams  and  Ted  Adler 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Archie  Brav  Foundation,  406-443-3502 
July  27-29 

Ballet  Montana  -  8  p.m..  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-447-5508 
July  27 

Joe  Nichols  -  7:30  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark  County 
Fairgrounds,  Last  Chance  Stampede  and  Fair, 
406-457-8516 
July  27-31 

Last  Chance  Stampede  and  Fair  -  Lewis  and  Clark 
County  Fairgrounds,  406-457-8516 
July  28 

Haunted  Helena  Tour  -  7-9  p.m.,  Montana  Historical 
Society,  406-442-1023 
July  29-31,  August  5-7,  12-13 

“All  Shook  Up”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre,  406-447-1574 
August  11 

Alice’s  Wonderland  Garden  Tea  Party  -  4-7:30  p.m.. 
Caretaker’s  Cabin  Garden  in  Reeder’s  Alley, 
406-437-3232 
August  13-14 

Wild  West  Fest  -  KJeffner  Ranch.  406-458-3700 
August  15 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Pioneer  Park, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 
August  16 

“The  Merchant  of  Venice”  -  6:30  p.m..  Pioneer  Park, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 
August  18-21 

Western  Rendezvous  of  Art  -  Red  Lion  Colonial  Hotel, 
406-442-4263 

Heron 

August  20 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  -  6  p.m..  Heron  Ball  Field, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 

Hot  Springs 

July  30 

Hot  Springs  Blues  Festival  -  1-10  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel, 
406-741-2361 

Kalispell 

July  2,  August  6 

High  Tea  and  Tour  -  1  p.m.,  Conrad  Mansion  Museum, 
406-755-2166 

July  4 

Old  Fashioned  Ice-Cream  Social  -  1 1  a.m.-2  p.m., 

Conrad  Mansion  Museum,  406-755-2166 
July  5-6,  12-13,  19-20,  26-27,  August  2-3.  9.  16,  23 
Picnic  in  the  Park  -  Depot  Park,  406-758-7717 
July  7,  14.  21.  28 

Thursday  IFest  -  5-7:30  p.m.,  3rd  Street  East  between  1st 
Avenue  East  and  Main  Street,  406-253-6923 
July  7 

Wine  Tasting  -  5-7  p.m.,  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art 
Centennial  Pavilion  Tent,  406-755-5268 
July  8-10 

Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  the  Flathead  Summer  Art  and 
Craft  Show  -  Flathead  County  Courthouse  West  Lawn, 
406-881-4288 

July  9 

Glacier  Symphony  Pops  Concert  -  5:30-10  p.m., 

Rebecca  Farm,  406-257-3241 
July  22-24 

Arts  in  the  Park  -  Depot  Park,  Hockaday  Museum  of 
Art,  406-755-5268 
July  22-23 

Flathead  Industries  Fundraiser  featuring  Rob  Quist 
-  Depot  Park,  406-755-7656,  ext  223 
July  25 

Film:  “Cattle  Queen  of  Montana”  -  7  p.m..  Museum  at 
Central  School,  406-756-8381 


Lyle  Lovett  and  His  Large  Band  make 
appearances  at  the  Red  Ants  Pants  Music 
Festival  in  White  Sulphur  Springs,  and  in 
Billings  and  Missoula. 


July  26 

Soprano  Loyda  Ana  Vazquez  Lizarraga  -  7:30  p.m.,  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  406-862-4066 
August  4,  11,  25 

Thursday  !Fest  -  5-7:30  p.m.,  3rd  Street  East  between  1st 
Avenue  East  and  Main  Street,  406-253-6923 
August  6 

Taste  of  Kalispell  -  6  p.m.,  Museum  at  Central  School, 
406-756-8381 
August  16-17 

Northwest  Montana  Fair  Concerts 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Flathead  County 
Fairgrounds,  406-758-5810 

August  1 7 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing” 

-  6  p.m.,  Flathead  Valley 
Community  College,  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 

406-994-1220 

August  19-21 

Think  Local  -  Summer’s  Last 
Art  Blast  -  Courthouse  Lawn, 

406-261-3874 

Lakeside 

July  23 

Flathead  Lake  Blues  Cruise 

-  7  p.m..  Far  West  dock, 

406-844-BOAT 

Lame  Deer 

July  1-4 

4th  of  July  Powwow  -  Powwow 
Grounds.  406-477-6284 

Laurel 

July  1,  15,  29,  August  26 

Rock  the  Block  -  6-10  p.m..  Town 
Square,  406-628-8105 

July  2 

Bellamy  Brothers  -  5  p.m., 
downtown,  406-628-8788 
July  13 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing” 

-  6  p.m..  Practice  Football  Field, 

Montana  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-1220 

Lewistown 

July  2,  16,  30 

Charlie  Russell  Chew-Choo 

-  6  p.m.,  Kingston  Junction, 

406-535-5436 

July  27-30 

Central  Montana  Fair  -  Fergus  County  Fairgrounds, 
406-535-8841 
July  29 

Kansas  -  8  p.m.,  Fergus  County  Fairgrounds, 
406-535-8841 
August  11-14 

Montana  Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering  and  Western  Music 
Rendezvous  -  Fergus  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
and  the  Yogo  Inn,  406-535-8721 
August  13 

Riders  in  the  Sky  -  6:30  p.m.,  Fergus  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  406-535-8721 

Libby 

July  9 

Big  Sky  Bash  with  the  Nitty  Gritty  Dirt  Band  -  8  p.m., 

J.  Neils  Park,  406-293-9274 
August  12-13 

Riverfront  Blues  Festival  -  Fred  Brown  Memorial 
Riverfront  Pavilion,  406-293-5900 
August  22 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  -  6  p.m..  Middle  School 
Amphitheater,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 
August  23 

“The  Merchant  of  Venice”  -  6  p.m..  Middle  School 

Amphitheater,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 

Livingston 

July  1-3,  8-10,  15-17,  22-24 

“A  Funny  Thing  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the  Forum” 

-  Dulcie  Theatre,  406-222-1420 
July  2-4 

Festival  of  the  Arts  -  Depot  Rotary  Park,  406-222-2300 
July  3 

Pinky  and  the  Floyd  -  7-10  p.m..  Pine  Creek  Lodge  and 
Cafe,  406-222-3628 
July  6,  13.  20,27 

Farmers’  Market  -  4:30-9  p.m.,  Sacajawea  Park, 
406-222-0730 
July  21 

Movies  at  the  Museum  -  7  p.m.,  Livingston  Depot 
Museum,  406-222-2300 
August  18 

Lecture:  “Livingston’s  Railroad  History”  -  7  p.m., 
Livingston  Depot  Museum,  406-222-2300 
August  27-28 

Park  County  Studio  Tour  -  various  venues, 

406-222-6510 

Lodge  Grass 

July  1  -4 

Valley  of  The  Chiefs  Powwow  and  Rodeo  - 
Campgrounds,  406-638-3525 

Lolo 

July  1-3 

Manifest  -  Lolo  Hot  Springs  Resort,  406-273-2290 
July  22 

Ronnie  Dunn  -  7  p.m..  Lumberjack  Saloon, 

406-273-6264 

Marysville 

July  16 

Marysville  Picnic  -  Community  Center,  406-449-0222 

Miles  City 

July  5 

‘The  Merchant  of  Venice"  -  6:30  p.m.,  Pumping 
Plant  Park,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks. 
406-994-1220 
August  4 

The  Mike  Zito  Band  -  8  p.m.,  Elks  Lodge,  Confluence 
Performing  Arts,  406-234-982 1 


July  7 

‘The  Cherry  Orchard”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Roxy  Theater, 
406-728-9380 
July  8,  15 

Friday  Night  Lecture  Series  -  8  p.m.,  Beavertail  Hill 
State  Park,  406-243-6022 
July  9-16 

Missoula  Colony  16:  A  Celebration  of  Artists  in  Support 
of  the  Writer’s  Craft  -  Montana  Theater,  UM  PARTV 
Center,  406-243-6809 
July  13 

Metropolitan  Opera  Summer  Encore  Series:  “Le  Fille  du 
Regiment”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Roxy  Theater,  406-728-9380 
July  15-20 

Paint  Out  -  Dana  Gallery,  406-721-3154 
July  15 

Sara  Bareilles  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  406-728-2521 
July  17 

Gillian  Welch  -  Wilma  Theatre,  877-4-FLY-TIX 
July  19 

Steel  Pulse  -  8:30  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  406-728-2521 
July  20 

Metropolitan  Opera  Summer  Encore  Series:  ‘Tosca” 

-  6:30  p.m.,  Roxy  Theater,  406-728-9380 

‘The  Spirit  of  Montana"  Missoula  Food  Bank  Benefit 

-  University  Theatre,  406-54 1-1071 
July  21-23 

“Playlist”  -  7:30  p.m..  Crystal  Theatre,  Montana  Actors 
Theatre,  406-945-0272 
July  21 

Slightly  Stoopid  -  6:30  p.m..  Big  Sky  Brewery, 
406-549-2777 
July  22-23 

“Pirates  of  Penzance”  -  7  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-830-0323 
July  22 

The  Decemberists  -  7:30  p.m..  Big  Sky  Brewery, 
406-549-2777 
July  27 

Metropolitan  Opera  Summer  Encore  Series:  “Don 
Carlo”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Roxy  Theater,. 406-728-9380 
July  28 

Mirror  Visions  Ensemble  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital 
Hall,  406-243-6880 
July  29 

Opera  on  Draft  -  6-8  p.m.,  The  Badlander,  406-830-0323 
July  30 

Celtic  Festival  Missoula  -  3-9  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  MT 
Diva  Foundation,  406-239-0105 
August  2 

Willie  Nelson  with  Lyle  Lovett  and  His  Large  Band 
-  7  p.m.,  Ogren  Park  at  Allegiance  Field,  877-4-FLY-TIX 
August  10,  12,  14 

“The  Marriage  of  Figaro”  -  UM  Montana  Theatre.  PAR¬ 
TV  Center,  406-830-0323 
August  1 1 

Daniel  Tosh  -  7  p.m.,  University  Theatre,  406-243-4051 
George  Thorogood  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 
406-728-2521 
August  12-13 

“Wear  It  Again”  Jewelry  Sale  -  Immanuel  Lutheran 
Church,  406-721-1998 
August  13 

Outfest  -  10  a.m.- 10  p.m.,  Caras  Park.  406-543-2224 
August  14 

Symphony  in  the  Park  -  7  p.m.,  Caras  Park, 

406-721-3194 
August  16 

We  Came  As  Romans  -  7  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 
406-728-2521 
August  17 

Jonny  Lang  with  JJ  Grey  and  Mofro  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma 
Theatre,  406-728-2521 
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August  18 

Artini:  Surprise  Party! 

-  5:30-9  p.m.,  Missoula  Art 
Museum,  406-728-0447 

Kottonmouth  Kings 

-  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 
406-728-2521 

August  26 

Bone  Ball  -  5  p.m.,  Caras 
Park,  Humane  Society 
of  Western  Montana, 
406-549-3934 
August  26-27 

Dawghouse  -  Marshall 
Mountain,  406-422-7521 
August  27-28 

River  City  Roots  Festival 

-  downtown,  406-543-4238 
August  29 

“The  Merchant  of  Venice” 

-  6  p.m..  University  of 
Montana  Oval,  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 

August  30 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  - 
6  p.m.,  University  of  Montana 
Oval,  Montana  Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 


The  Virginia  City  Players  are  in  their  62nd  season  at  the 
House  in  Virginia  City. 


Opera 


Nevada  City 

July  1-4,  9-10,  16-17,  23-24,  30-31 
August  6-7,  13-14,  20-21,  27-28 

Living  History  Weekends  -  Alder  Gulch,  Montana 
Heritage  Commission,  406-843-5247 

Noxon 

August  6-7 

Big  Sky  Blues  Festival  -  on  the  river,  406-827-4210 

Pablo 

July  20 

Montana  Baroque  Festival  Cultural  Exchange  - 
1-2:30  p.m..  People's  Center,  406-675-0160 

Paradise 

July  19-21 

Montana  Baroque  Music  Festival  -  7  p.m.,  Quinn’s  Hot 
Springs,  406-826-3150 

Philipsburg 

July  1,  3,  7,  9,  15-16,  22,  24,  29-30 
August  5,  7,  11,  13.  19-20,  26,  28 

“Leaving  Iowa”  -  Opera  House  Theatre,  406-859-0013 
July  1-2,  8,  10.  14,  16,  22-23,  28.  30 
August  5-6,  12,  14.  18,  20,  26-27 

Vaudeville  Variety  Show  -  Opera  House  Theatre, 
406-859-0013 

July  2,  8-9,  15.  17,  21,  23.  29,  31 
August  4,  6.  12-13,  19,21,  25.  27 

“Security  Breeches”  -  Opera  House  Theatre. 
406-859-0013 
August  2 

‘The  Merchant  of  Venice”  -  6  p.m.,  City  Park,  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 
August  7 

Writers  in  the  Round  -  7  p.m..  Opera  House  Theatre, 
406-859-3070 
August  21 

Rotary  concert  with  Mission  Mountain  Wood  Band 

-  10  a.m.,  Winninghoff  Park  Arena,  406-859-5563 

Plains 

August  26 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  -  7  p.m.,  Sanders  County 
Fairgrounds.  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 

Plentywood 

July  29 

The  Charlie  Daniels  Band  -  8  p.m..  Fairgrounds, 
406-765-3407 

Poison 

July  1 

A  Night  of  Blues  Fundraiser  -  7  p.m.,  Salish  Point  Park, 
Festivals  on  the  Flathead,  406-883-5662 
July  1-3,  13-17 

“Wally’s  Cafe”  -  John  Dowdall  Theatre,  Port  Poison 
Players,  406-883-9212 

July  8 

Light  Up  the  Town  -  Celebrate  Our  City  Center 

-  4-10  p.m..  Main  Street,  406-883-8040 
July  16-17 

Main  Street  Flathead  Cherry  Festival  -  Main  Street, 
406-883-5800 

Successful  Artist  Workshop  Series  -  Sandpiper  Gallery, 
406-883-5956 


July  22-31 

Rendezvous  at  Red  Lodge  -  along  Hwy.  212,  5  miles 
north,  406-446-3443 
August  5-6 

Festival  of  Nations  -  Lions  Park,  406-860-1902 

Ronan 

July  15 

Tim  Ryan's  Writers’  Night  Concert  -  7  p.m..  Mission 
Mountain  Country  Club,  406-676-4653 
August  4-7 

Ronan  Pioneer  Days,  Fairgrounds,  406-676-8300 

Roundup 

July  10 

“The  Merchant  of  Venice”  -  6  p.m.,  City  Park,  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 

Seeley  Lake 

July  2.  August  6 

First  Saturday  Open  Studios  -  1 1  a.m.-5  p.m., 
406-677-0717 
August  19 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  -  6  p.m..  Double 
Arrow  Resort,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 

Shelby 

July  16 

Bear  River  Boogie  -  3  p.m..  Williamson  Park, 
406-434-7184 

Sidney 

July  1 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  -  6:30  p.m..  Veteran's  Park, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 

July  9 

Sunrise  Festival  of  the  Arts  -  9  a.m. -4  p.m.,  Veterans’ 
Memorial  Park,  406-433-1916 
August  6-7 

Indian  Arts  Showcase  -  10  a.m. -5  p.m..  Fort  Union 
Trading  Post,  701-572-9083 

Somers 

July  16 

Somers  Cajun  Street  Dance  -  7  p.m.,  downtown. 
406-857-3119 

St.  Ignatius 

July  22-24 

Good  Old  Days  -  Good  Old  Days  Park,  406-745-2201 

Stevensville 

July  1,  August  5 

First  Friday  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-777-3773 
July  8-9 

Summer  Fest  -  St.  Mary’s  Pavilion,  406-777-0680 
August  5-6 

Creamery  Picnic  -  Lewis  and  Clark  Park,  406-777-3773 

Superior 

July  23 

Shane  Clouse  and  Stomping  Ground  -  Mineral  County 
Fairgrounds.  Mineral  County  Performing  Arts  Council, 
406-822-4800 
August  25 

“The  Merchant  of  Venice”  -  6  p.m.,  High  School, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 


Ulm 

July  16 

Lecture:  “Indian  Customs"  -  4  p.m..  First  Peoples  • 
Buffalo  Jump  State  Park,  406-866-2217 
August  13 

Lecture:  “Native  American  Spirituality”  -  4  p.m..  First 
Peoples  Buffalo  Jump  State  Park,  406-866-2217 

Virginia  City 

July  1 -August  21,  24-27,  31 

The  Brewery  Follies  -  Gilbert  Brewery.  406-843-5218 
June  28-30,  July  1-3,  5-10,  12-17,  19-24,  26-31 

‘The  Three  Billys  in  Love”  -  Opera  House. 
800-829-2969 

July  9 

Paul  Boruff  -  7  p.m.,  Elling  House  Arts  and  Humanities 
Center.  406-843-5454 

Sock  Hop  -  5-10  p.m..  Community  Center, 

406-829-2969 
July  15 

Growling  Old  Men  -  7  p.m.,  Elling  House  Arts  and 
Humanities  Center.  406-843-5454 
July  2 1 

Air  National  Guard  Band  of  the  Northwest  -  6-8  p.m.. 
downtown,  406-829-2969 
July  23 

Reading:  Jerry  Kustich  -  7  p.m.,  Elling  House  Arts  and 
Humanities  Center.  406-843-5454 
July  29 

Mirror  Visions  Ensemble  -  7:30  p.m.,  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church,  406-843-5296 
August  6 

Montana  Rose  -  6-9  p.m..  Thompson-Hickman  Library, 
406-829-2969 
August  7 

Dave  Stamey  -  7  p.m.,  Elling  House  Arts  and  Humanities 
Center,  406-843-5454 
August  2-7,  9-14,  16-21,  23-28,  30-31 

“The  Test  of  a  True  Heart”  -  Opera  House,  800-929-2969 
August  12-14 

Virginia  City  Art  Show  -  Community  Center  and  along 
the  Boardwalk,  800-829-2969 
August  19 

Lecture:  “Partnerships  in  Storytelling:  The  Literature  of 
Montana  Author  Frank  B.  Linderman  (1869-1938)” 

-  7  p.m.,  Elling  House  Arts  and  Humanities  Center, 
406-843-5454 
August  20 

Grand  Victorian  Ball  for  Peace  -  7  p.m..  Community 
Center  Ballroom.  406-682-4935 
August  26-28 

Blues  Fest  -  Bale  of  Hay  Saloon,  406-843-5700 

West  Yellowstone 

July  1-2,  4-9,  11-16,  18-23,  25-30 
August  1-6,  8-13,  15-20,  22-27 

Playmill  Theatre  -  Playmill  Theatre,  406-646-7757 
July  16 

Heritage  Celebration:  “Dining  in  the  Beanery”  -  5  p.m.. 
Union  Pacific  Dining  Lodge.  406-646-7461 
July  31 

‘The  Merchant  of  Venice”  -  6  p.m..  Library  lawn,  220 
Yellowstone  Ave.,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 
August  5-14 

Smokine  Waters  Mountain  Man  Rendezvous  - 
406-646-7931 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

July  30-31 

Red  Ants  Pants  Music  Festival  -  Jackson  Ranches. 
406-547-3781 

Whitefish 

July  1-3 

Whitefish  Arts  Festival  -  Park  Side  Credit  Union  Park, 
Cross  Currents  Christian  School,  406-862-5875 
July  7,  August  4 

First  Thursday  Gallery  Night  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-862-5929 
July  14-17,  19-24,  26-31 

“She  Loves  Me”  -  Whitefish  Performing  Arts  Center. 
Alpine  Theatre  Project,  406-862-7469 
July  31 -August  6 

Festival  Amadeus  -  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 

406-257-3241 
August  4 

An  Evening  of  Frank  Loesser  -  8  p.m.,  Whitefish 
Performing  Arts  Center,  Alpine  Theatre  Project, 
406-862-7469 
August  11-14,  16-21 

“Cagney!”  -  Whitefish  Performing  Arts  Center.  Alpine 
Theatre  Project,  406-862-7469 
August  11-13,  16-20 

‘The  Nerd”  -  8  p.m..  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-871-6447 
August  12-14 

Huckleberry  Days  -  Depot  Park.  406-862-3501 
August  13 

Stumptown  Hoedown  -  3-1 1  p.m..  Armory  Softball 
Fields,  406-863-2470 

Willow  Creek 

July  15,  August  19 

Art  Walk  -  5-9  p.m.,  406-600-8049 


July  22-24,  27-31,  August  3-7 

“Bullshot  Cmmmond”  -  John  Dowdall  Theatre,  Port 
Poison  Players,  406-883-9212 

August  11-14,  17-21,  24-28 

“The  Cemetery  Club”  -  John  Dowdall  Theatre.  Port 
Poison  Players,  406-883-9212 

Poplar 

July  1-3 

Fort  Kipp  Celebration  -  406-786-3428 

July  14-17 

Wahcinca  Dakota  Oyate  Celebration  -  406-768-5186 

Pray 

August  14 

“The  Merchant  of  Venice”  -  6  p.m.,  Chico  Hot  Springs 
Resort,  Front  Lawn,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-1220 

Red  Lodge 

July  6.  13 

Lecture:  ‘The  Forbidden  City"  -  7-9  p.m..  Depot 
Gallery,  406-446-1370 

July  9 

Art  in  the  Beartooths  with  Signature  Artist  Ben  Steele 
-  Depot  Park,  406-446-1370 

July  20 

“The  Merchant  of  Venice"  -  6  p.m..  Lions  Park,  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994- 1 220 


Townsend 

July  16 

"The  Merchant  of 
Venice"  -  6  p.m.. 
Heritage  Fun 
Park,  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks.  406-994-1220 


Three  Forks 

July  2,  9,  16,  23,  30,  August  6,  13 

A  Treasure  Trove  of  History  Speaker  Series  -  7  p.m., 
Missouri  Headwaters  State  Park,  406-994-6934 
August  12-14 

Rockin’  the  Rivers 

-  The  Bridge, 

Jefferson 
River  Canyon, 

866-285-0097 

August  31 
“Much  Ado 
About  Nothing" 

-  6  p.m.,  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-1220 


Wolf  Point 

August  4-7 

Wadopana  Celebration  -  Celebration  Grounds. 
406-650-8724 


Trout  Creek 

August  12-14 

Huckleberry  Festival 
-  406-827-5077 


Port  Poison  Players  offer  a  cartoon  send-up  of  1930s  British  spy 
movies  in  "Bullshot  Crummond"  at  the  John  Dowdall  Theatre  on 
the  lake  in  Poson. 


Red  Ants 
Pants  hosts 
inaugural 
country 

festival 

Red  Ants  Pants, 
a  company  based 
in  White  Sulphur 
Springs  that  makes 
work-wear  for  wom¬ 
en,  is  sponsoring  the 
inaugural  Red  Ants 
Pants  Festival. 

Lyle  Lovett  and  His 
Large  Band  join  three 
well-known  country 
singer/songwriters 
-  Jerry  Jeff  Walker 
(who  released  his  first 
album  in  1 976,  and  is 
most  famous  for  writ¬ 
ing  "Mr.  Bojangles"), 
Grammy  Award-win¬ 
ner  Rodney  Crowell, 
and  Crowell's  mentor, 
the  masterful  song¬ 
writer  Cuy  Clark  -  at 
the  event.  Walker  and 
Crowell  will  perform 
with  their  bands. 

Carrie  Rodriguez, 
Micky  and  the  Motor¬ 
cars,  the  Trishas  and 
Martha  Scanlan  also 
take  the  stage,  as  well 
as  Montana  musi¬ 
cians  Ben  Bullington, 
Ten  Feet  Tall  and  80 
Proof,  and  Little  Jane 
and  the  Pistol  Whips. 

"This  is  a  festival 
that  celebrates  the 
hard-working  side  of 
Montana,"  says  com¬ 
pany  founder  Sarah 
Calhoun.  Profits  will 
benefit  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  Red  Ants  Pants 
Foundation,  a  non¬ 
profit  organization 
dedicated  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  family  farms 
and  ranches,  women 
in  business,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development 
in  rural  areas. 

Visit  redantspants 
musicfestival.com  for 
details. 
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Grad  students 
help  preserve 
Montana 
history 

Two  separate  grad¬ 
uate  programs  in  his¬ 
toric  preservation  will 
travel  to  Montana 
this  summer  to  teach 
and  save  history  at 
the  same  time. 

In  July,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania 
Architectural  Con¬ 
servation  Laboratory 
will  study  the  bee¬ 
hive  kilns  at  Western 
Clay  Manufacturing 
(now  the  Archie 
Bray  Foundation) 
in  Helena,  and  help 
develop  a  heritage 
conservation  and 
management  plan 
for  the  historic 
brickyard. 

And  in  August, 
the  University  of 
Delaware  Center  for 
Historic  Architecture 
and  Design  will  host 
a  two-week  architec¬ 
tural  photography 
and  documenta¬ 
tion  field  school  in 
Virginia  City,  immers¬ 
ing  students  in  one 
of  the  best  preserved 
gold  mining  land¬ 
scapes  in  the  West. 

"Montana  has  a  lot 
to  offer  to  preserva¬ 
tion  and  conserva¬ 
tion  students,"  says 
Patty  Dean,  direc¬ 
tor  of  community 
preservation  for  the 
Montana  Preserva¬ 
tion  Association. 

"We  have  the  allure 
of  being  off-the- 
beaten  path,  and 
we  also  have  an 
amazing  variety  of 
historic  industrial  and 
related  residential 
buildings  that  have 
not  been  formally 
documented  ...  " 

-  From  the  Montana 

Preservation  Alliance, 
www.  preserve 
montana.org 


Exhibitions,  ]uly/August 


Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center: 

Anaconda  Local  Women’s  Art,  June  3- 
July  31;  406-563-2422 

Augusta 

Latigo  and  Lace:  “Montana  Pages 
and  Palettes,”  through  December; 
406-562-3665 

Big  Sky 

Creighton  Block 
Gallery: 

Montana 
Painters 
Alliance, 

Aug.  4-25; 

406-452-6041 
Gallatin  River 
Gallery: 

Jonathan 
Wilde:  “An 
Introduction,” 
through 
July  30, 
reception 
2-8  p.m. 

July  16-17; 

Carole 

Pierce,  “Skies 
Observed,” 

Aug.  5-Oct.  1, 
reception 
6-8  p.m.  Aug. 

Big  Timber 

Two  Rivers  Gallery:  Silent  Auction 
Fundraiser,  July  15-29,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  July  15;  Sara  F.  Peterson  and 
Bruce  Rinnert,  “Fine  Art  Variety  Show,” 
Aug.  19-Sept  14,  reception  5-8  p.m. 
Aug.  19;406-932-4009 


Emerson  Center:  “Contemporary  Figurative 
Ceramics,”  through  Aug.  31;  Sally 
Hickman  and  Stevi  Lynn,  through  July  29, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  July  8;  Ian  van  Coller 
and  Daniel  Cornish,  “Butte:  Common 
and  Private  Spaces,”  through  Oct.  6;  Tim 
Crawford,  Aug.  5-31,  reception  5-8  p.m. 

Aug.  12;_406-587-9797 
Indian  Uprising  Gallery:  Jackie 

Bread, “Tradition  and  Innovation,”  July  22-  I 
Aug.  6,  reception  6-8  p.m.  July  22; 

“Bozeman 
to  Santa 
Fe,” 

Aug.  12- 
Sept.  3; 
406-586- 
5831 

MSU 
Helen  E. 
Copeland 
Gallery: 
“Bear 

Canyon  and 
Beyond:  An 
Exhibition 
of  MSU 
Ceramic 
Alumni,” 
through 
Sept.  15; 
406-994- 
2562 

Museum  of  the  Rockies:  “Frogs!  A  Chorus  of 
Colors,”  through  Sept.  2;  406-994-1998 
tart  at  the  Emerson  Center:  Maggy 
Rozycki  Hiltner,  “Summer  Providence,” 
406-582-0416 

Browning 

Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian:  Summer  Sales 
Exhibit,  through  Sept.  10;  406-338-2230 


"It's  Better  To  Be  Lucky  Than  Good"  by  Laurie  Stevens 
is  on  display  at  Latigo  and  Lace  in  Augusta  in  the  "Mon¬ 
tana  Pages  and  Palettes"  show  . 


5;  406-995-2909 


Bigfork 

Bigfork  Museum  of  Art  and  History: 

Lee  Proctor,  July  1-30,  reception 
5:30-7:30  p.m.  July  1;  Lee  Silliman. 
“Treasure  State  Remnants,”  Aug.  5-31, 
reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  Aug.  5; 
406-837-6927 

Billings 

Good  Earth  Market  Apple  Gallery:  Karen 
Tanner,  “Aligning  with  Light,”  through 
July  30;  406-252-5647 
Western  Heritage  Center:  "Montana 
Masters:  The  Art  of  Ben  Steele  and 
Clyde  Aspevig,”  through  Oct.  1 ;  “LeRoy 
Greene  (1893-1 974)  -  Portraits 
and  Landscapes,”  “James  Kenneth 
Ralston:  History  on  Canvas,” 

“Echoes  of  Eastern  Montana:  Stories 
from  an  Open  Country,”  “Coming 
Home:  The  Northern  Cheyenne 
Odyssey”  and  “The  American  Indian 
Tribal  Histories  Project,”  ongoing; 
406-256-6809 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  “Splash 
of  Paint,  Flash  of  Steel,”  through 
July  3;  “Neltje,”  July  14-Dec.  31, 
reception  5:30  p.m.  Aug.  11;  Lois 
Conner,  Geoffrey  James  and  Lee 
Friedlander,  “The  Wide  Open,” 
through  July  17;  “Fertile  Ground: 
Ceramic  Art  in  Montana,”  through 
Sept.  4;  “Treasures  Revealed:  The 
Art  of  Hungary  1890-1956,”  through 
July  24;  “Capture  the  Moment: 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  Photographs,” 

Aug.  5-Dec.  9,  reception  5:30  p.m. 

Aug.  ll;406-256-6804 
Yellowstone  County  Museum:  John 
Petek  Photo  Exhibit,  ongoing; 
406-256-6811 

Boulder 

Boulder  Hot  Springs:  Barbara  Keith, 
through  August,  reception  noon-2  p.m. 
July  24;  406-225-4339 


Bozeman 

Bozeman  Public  Library  Atrium:  Montana 
Institute  of  Arts-Bozeman  Artists’  Guild 
Show  and  Sale,  July  1-29,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  July  8;  406-586-3987 


Butte 

Clark  Chateau  Museum:  La  Von  D. 

Brillhart:  “A  Different  Aspect  of 
Photography,”  and  Beth  Brillhart,  “On  the 
Other  Side  of  Outside,”  through  July  23; 
406-723-7600 

Main  Stope  Gallery:  Butte  Invitational  Show, 
month  of  July,  reception  5-9  p.m.  July  7; 
Lauretta  Bonfiglio  and  Donald  Cooney, 
month  of  July;  Sallie  Bowen  and  Paul 
Blumenthal,  month  of  August,  reception 
5-9  p.m.  Aug.  4;  406-723-9195 
Venus  Rising  Gallery:  Rebecca  Weed, 
through  July  23;  406-491-4476 


The  silkscreen  "Annie  Oakley"  is  on  display  as  part 
of  the  Andy  Warhol  exhibit  at  the  C  M.  Russell 
Museum  in  Great  Falls. 


Chester 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center:  Linda  Henson, 
through  July  31;  406-759-5652 

Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center: 

Memories  from  Colstrip  High  School, 
through  August;  406-748-4822 

Dillon 

UMW  Art  Gallery:  Tad  Henningsen, 
“Artistic  Tolerance,”  June  1-Aug.  5; 
406-491-1444 


Fort  Benton 

Missouri  River  Breaks  Interpretive  Center: 

Photographs  of  the  BLM’s  National 
Conservation  System,  through  Aug.  13; 
406-622-4000 

Glendive 

Dawson  Community  College  Gallery  126: 

Walter  Piehl:  “Western  Americana,” 
through  Aug.  14;  406-377-3396 

Great  Falls 

Amazing  Gallery  (inside  Amazing  Toys): 

Featured  Artist:  Deeling  Gregory,  ongoing; 
406-727-5557 

C.M.  Russell  Museum:  “Great  Plains: 
America’s  Lingering  Wild,  the 
Photography  of  Michael  Forsberg,” 
through  July  30;  “Andy  Warhol,  Portfolios: 
The  Legends  of  the  Cochran  Collection,” 
Aug.  19-Jan.  1;  “The  Bison:  American 
Icon,  Heart  of  Plains  Indian  Culture,”  the 
Browning  Firearms  Collection  and  Works 
by  C.M.  Russell,  Olaf  C.  Seltzer  and  Gary 
Schildt,  ongoing;  406-727-8787 
Gallery  16:  “Dog  Days  of  Summer,” 
through  mid-August,  reception  6-9  p.m. 

July  1:406-453-6103 

Great  Falls  Public  Library:  Cathy  Marquard 
and  Jan  Johnson,  month  of  July;  Chuck 
Paul  and  Paula  Paul,  month  of  August; 
406-453-0349 

Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center: 

“Land  on  the  Brink  of  Change,”  ongoing; 
406-727-8733 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art: 

“Centered:  Ceramics  from  the  C.M. 

Russell  Museum,”  “Centered:  Early 
Works  by  Peter  Voulkos  from  the  Wells 
Fargo  Bank  Collection”  and  Shalene 
Valenzuela,  “No  Place  Like  Home,  ” 
through  Sept.  10;  “Lasting  Impressions,” 
through  Oct.  29;  Whitney  Polich, 
"Collective,”  through  July  16;  and 
“MATRIX  Press:  Master  Prints,”  through 
Aug.  13:406-727-8255 
Parking  Garage  at  315  First  Ave.  South 
and  Bert  and  Ernie’s:  Urban  Art  Project, 
through  Sept.  5;  406-452-9315 
The  History  Museum:  “Commemorating 
D-Day,”  through  Dec.  31;  406-452-3462 

Hamilton 

Frame  Shop  and  Gallery:  Barbara  Warden 
and  Linda  Stoudt,  through  July;  Peter 
Keefer,  Aug.  1-Oct.  4,  reception  6-8  p.m. 
Aug.  1 ;  406-363-6684 

Ponderosa  Art  Gallery:  Fall  Classics  Show, 
through  Sept.  1 1,  reception  Aug.  13; 
406-375-1212 

Hardin 

JailHouse  Gallery:  Edwin  Kem,  "Montana 
Memories,”  through  July  28;  “A  Woman’s 
Work  Is  Always  Done!”  Aug.  5-Sept.  17, 
open  house  10  a.m.-4  p.m.  Aug.  20; 
406-665-3239 

Helena 

Archie  Bray  Foundation:  “Artists  from 
the  Center,”  through  July  31;  “Artists  to 
the  Edge  and  Resident  Artists,”  through 
July  24;  Resident  Artist  Farewell 
Exhibitions  and  Fellowship  Artists 
Exhibitions,  Aug.  4-Sept.  10,  reception 
6-8  p.m.  Aug.  4;  406-443-3502 
Carroll  College  Art  Gallery,  St.  Charles 
Hall:  Corita  Kent  Exhibit,  Aug.  22- 
Sept.  30;  406-447-4302 
Exploration  Works,  Great  Northern  Town 
Center:  NASA  Moonwalker  Exhibit  and 
“The  Science  of  Clay,”  through  Aug.  30; 
406-457-1800 

Holter  Museum  of  Art:  Andy  Cline, 

“Cruise  Control,”  July  20-Oct.  9,  reception 
5:30-8  p.m.  July  22;  Kurt  Keller,  “Altered 
Realities,”  July  20-Aug.  28,  reception 
5:30-8  p.m.  July  22;  “Peter  Meloy: 
Champion  of  the  Arts”  and  “Big  Clay,” 
through  Dec.  3 1 ;  “Then  and  Now,”  through 
Aug.  28;  Works  by  Rosalie  Wynkoop 
and  Josh  DeWeese,  through  July  17; 
“Josephine  Hale:  Pioneer  Montana  Artist,” 
through  July  17;  Emily  Free  Wilson, 
through  July  31;  406-442-6400 
Lewis  and  Clark  Library:  May  Au  Manion, 
through  September;  406-447- 1 690 
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Exhibitions,  July/August 


Using  remaining  funds 
in  the  Percent-for-Art 
budget,  the  selection 
committee  for  the  new 
DNRC/DEQ  Co-Locate 
Building  in  Kalispell 
chose  an  oil  painting 
by  Bruce  Park  of 
Bozeman  titled 
"October  1  st."  The 
building,  completed 
in  2009,  houses  the 
Montana  Department 
of  Natural  Resources, 
Northwestern  Land 
Office  and  Montana 
Department  of 
Environmental  Quality. 


Montana  Historical  Society:  “Land  of 
Many  Stories:  The  People  and  Histories 
of  Glacier  National  Park”,  through 
Oct.  22;  “From  the  Brick  Yard:  The 
Archie  Bray  Foundation,”  through  July  8; 
406-444-4741 

Secretary  of  State’s  office,  State  Capitol: 
Treasured  Montana  Artist:  “Paint  the 
State”  Art  Competition,  through  August; 
406-444-2807 

Upper  Missouri  Artists  Gallery:  Russell 
Ratcliff,  month  of  July;  Sally  Rogers 
Angove,  month  of  August;  406-457-8240 

Kalispell 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  “Elmer  Sprunger 
-  Artist,  Naturalist  and  Political  Humorist,” 
through  Sept.  3;  Plein  Air  Paint  Out, 

June  28-Aug.  27;  406-755-5268 

Museum  at  Central  School:  “Northwest 
Indian  Culture,”  ongoing;  406-756-838 1 


Missoula  International  Airport:  The  Art 

of  Harry  Koyama,  through  Dec.  3 1 ; 
406-546-4332 

Montana  Art  and  Framing:  Art  Quilt  Trunk 
Show,  through  July;  406-542-8620 
Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture: 

“60  Artists,  60  Artworks,  60  Years: 
Celebrating  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation,” 
through  Sept.  10;  406-243-2019 
Rocky  Mountain  School  of  Photography 
Gallery:  Phil  Nesmith:  “Flow,”  through 
Aug.  26;  406-543-0171 
The  Tides  Gallery  at  Bathing  Beauties: 
Renee  Brown,  “Ceramic  Sculptures 
-  Rocks,”  July  1-Aug.  4,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  July  1;  Jaime  Bunton,  Aug.  5- 
Sept.  1,  reception  5-8  p.m.  Aug.  5; 
406-543-0018 

UM  Mansfield  Library:  “Peter  and  Henry 
Meloy:  Collaboration,”  through  Sept.  10; 
406-243-2019 


Lewistown 
Lewistown  Art 
Center:  David 
Swanson, 

“Sweat  and 
Steel,”  through 
July,  reception 
5:30-7:30  p.m. 

July  1;  “Cowboy 
Art,”  Aug.  5-27; 

406-535-8278 

Livingston 
Danforth  Gallery: 

“Le  Petite,” 
through 
July  16;  Open 
Juried  Show, 

July  22- 
Aug.  20, 
reception 
5:30-8:30  p.m. 

July  22;  Park 
County  Studio 
Tour  Show, 

Aug.  26-Sept.  3, 
reception 

5:30-8:30  p.m.  Aug.  26;  406-222-6510 
Livingston  Center  for  Art  and  Culture: 

“A  Gathering  of  Native  Peoples,”  through 
July  9;  “Something’s  Fishy,”  July  12- 
Aug.  4,  reception  5:30-8:30  p.m.  July  22; 
Plein  Air  Painting  on  the  Yellowstone, 
Aug.  6-11;  406-222-5222 
Livingston  Depot  Museum:  “Six  Shooters 
of  the  American  West,”  through  Sept.  5; 
“Rails  Across  the  Rockies:  A  Century 
of  People  and  Places,”  “The  Livingston 
Depot  in  History  and  Architecture”  and 
“Film  in  Montana:  Moviemaking  Under 
the  Big  Sky,”  ongoing;  406-222-2300 


Pablo 

People’s  Center: 

“Understanding  Native 
American  People,” 
through  Sept.  30; 
406-675-0160 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery: 

“Reservation  Views,” 
through  July  8,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  July  8;  Maij 
Burgan.  Nicole  Peters, 
Kerry  Nagle,  Michael 
Stockhill  and  Jean 
Stromnes,  “Featured 
Artists,  Many  Mediums,” 
July  12- Aug.  19,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  July  15;  Toby 
Hunter,  Joanne  Simpson, 
Jared  Shear,  Julie  Wulf 
and  Barbara  Kenmille, 
“Featured  Artists  Invita¬ 
tional,”  Aug.  23-Sept.  30, 
reception  5-7  p.m. 

Aug.  26;  406-883-5956 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  All-Artist  Exhibit  with  Ben 
Steele,  through  July,  reception  4-6  p.m. 

July  1;  Dave  Vogel,  month  of  August, 
reception  3-5  p.m.  Aug.  6;  406-446-1370 
Red  Lodge  Clay  Center:  Residents’  Farewell 
Exhibition,  July  1-31;  The  Potters  of  Mata 
Ortiz  Pueblo,  Aug.  5-26,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
Aug.  26;  406-446-3993 

Ronan 

Red  Poppy:  Olivia  Lynn  Olsen,  “Earth’s 
Textual  Messages,"  through  August; 
406-676-3010 


"Apple  Blossom  Shadows"  by  Sally 
Rogers  Angove  is  on  display  in  August 
at  the  Upper  Missouri  Artists  Gallery 
in  Helena. 


Martinsdale 

Bair  Family  Museum:  “In  Poetic  Silence,” 
July  through  October;  406-572-3650 

Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center: 

“By  Design:  Fish  Stories,”  July  3-Aug.  28, 
reception  1-4  p.m.  July  3;  406-234-0635 


Roundup 

Walkway  Art  Gallery  at  Roundup 

Memorial  Healthcare  Hospital:  Gloria 
Mang,  “Peace  2  Soar,”  through  Aug.  1; 
406-323-2301 


B.J.  Douglas  shares  her  paintings  (using  old 
photos  as  inspiration)  Aug.  12-14  at  the 
Elling  House  Art  and  Humanities  Center  in 
Virginia  City.  Above  is  "Orin  Porter,  Evan¬ 
ston,  WY.  1884." 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  Mark  Hauge 
Photography  Show,  through  July  30; 
Antique  Quilts,  through  Sept.  3;  Dave 
Dube,  “Old  Paper  -  New  Art,”  month 
of  August;  406-433-3500 

Stevensville 

River’s  Mist  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts: 

Robbie  Springs,  through  Aug.  1, 
reception  6-9  p.m.  July  1;  “Art  in  the 
Family,”  Aug.  5-29,  reception  6-9  p.m. 
Aug.  5;  406-777-0520 

Thompson  Falls 

Creativity  Unlimited:  Kurt  Werst,  Wood 
Furniture,  and  Ginny  Dyer,  “Baby 
Boutique  and  Crochet  for  the  Home,” 

|  through  July;  406-827-0070 
[  Old  Jail  Museum:  Steve  Taylor,  “Boys’ 
i  Toys,”  through  Sept.  6;  406-827-9851 

Virginia  City 

Elling  House  Arts  and  Humanities 
Center:  B.J.  Douglas:  “Western 
Romance,”  Aug.  12-14;  406-843-5454 

West  Yellowstone 
Yellowstone  Historic  Center:  “A  Place 
Called  Thorofare:  People,  Wilderness 
and  Wildlife  Management,”  through 
Oct.  8;  406-646-7461 

Whitefish 

Stumptown  Art  Studio:  “Fish  Frenzy,” 

July  1-7,  reception  and  silent  auction, 

6-9  p.m.  July  7;  John  Ashley, 

Wildlife  and  Landscape  Photography, 

Aug.  4-31,  reception  6-9  p.m.  Aug.  4; 
406-862-5929 


Missoula 

Clay  Studio:  David  Scott  Smith,  July  1-29, 
reception  5:30-9  p.m.  July  1;  Jayson 
Lawfer,  “Bending  the  Line,”  Aug.  5-26, 
reception  5:30-9  p.m.  Aug.  5; 

406-543-0509 

Dana  Gallery:  “Icons  of  the  West,”  through 
Sept.  10;  406-721-3154 
Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula: 

“When  the  Mountains  Roared:  The  Fire  of 
1910,”  through  January;  “Where  Art  and 
Army  Met,”  through  Jan.  3;  406-728-3476 
Missoula  Art  Museum:  “Expressing 
Montana,”  July  7-Aug.  28,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  July  7;  “Persistence  in  Clay: 
Contemporary  Ceramics  in  Montana,” 
through  Sept.  1 1 ;  “Neighborhood  Days,” 
through  Aug.  28;  “Pat  Hoffman:  Polar 
Opposites,”  July  7-Oct.  31,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  Aug.  5;  “My  Home  Is  Where  My 
Tipi  Sits  (Crow  Country),”  Aug.  5-Nov.  27, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  Aug.  5;  406-728-0447 


WESTAF 
develops 
app  for  Public 

Art  Archive 

WESTAF,  the  West¬ 
ern  States  Art  Fed¬ 
eration,  is  making  its 
Public  Art  Archive,  a 
searchable  online  da¬ 
tabase  of  public  art  in 
the  United  States  that 
launched  in  201 0, 
available  on  mobile 
devices. 

WESTAF  has  begun 
development  of  a 
universal  mobile  site 
that  will  be  accessible 
by  iPhones,  Android 
phones  and  other 
mobile  devices.  The 
mobile  site  will  allow 
visitors  to  search  for, 
map,  and  get  direc¬ 
tions  to  works  of  pub¬ 
lic  art;  identify  public 
art  located  near 
them;  and  share  in¬ 
formation  about  the 
works  using  methods 
such  as  sending  an 
email  and  posting  to 
Facebook. 

The  Public  Art 
Archive  makes  public 
art  and  its  processes 
more  accessible  to 
the  public,  displaying 
images  of  each  piece 
alongside  an  exten¬ 
sive  description  and 
including  audio  and 
video  supplementary 
files  when  available. 

The  archive's  struc¬ 
ture  and  vocabulary 
are  compliant  with 
the  highest  standards 
in  the  field  so  that  it 
can  be  readily  inte¬ 
grated  into  research 
and  archival  initiatives 
while  also  providing  a 
user-friendly  tool  for 
cultural  tourists  and 
arts  enthusiasts. 

Learn  more  at 
www.PublicArt 
Archive.org. 
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Send  your 
submissions 
for  About 
Visual  Arts 

With  About  Visual 
Arts,  State  of  the  Arts 
continues  to  profile 
living  Montana  artists 
(no  students,  please), 
whose  work  is  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  a  current  exhib¬ 
it  (on  display  during 
some  portion  of  the 
two  months  covered 
by  the  current  issue  of 
State  of  the  Arts). 

Submissions  must 
include: 

•  A  digital  image  of 
the  artist's  work,  with 
title  of  the  piece; 

•  A  brief  bio  and 
description  of  the 
artist's  work  (up  to 
300  words); 

•  Dates  and  title  of 
exhibit; 

•  The  gallery  or 
museum  name,  town 
and  phone  number. 

MAC  will  select  sub¬ 
missions  that  reflect  a 
cross-section  of  gen¬ 
der,  geography,  styles 
and  ethnicity,  and  are 
from  a  mix  of  public 
and  private  galleries 
and  museums. 

Deadline  for 
submissions  for  the 
September/ October 
issue  is  Aug.  1 .  Please 
send  submissions  to 
writeus@livelytimes. 
com  with  About 
Visual  Arts  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  line. 


Courtship  Bag  by  jackie 
Bread 


About  Visual  Artists 


Jackie  Bread:  "Tradition  and  Innovation, 
Works  by  a  Master  Beader" 

July  22-Aug.  6  at  Indian  Uprising  Gallery  in  Bozeman 

Jackie  Bread,  who  lives  in  Great 
Falls,  grew  up  on  the  Blackfeet  Res¬ 
ervation  in  Browning.  Her  interest 
in  beading  began  early,  watching  her 
grandmother  work  with  beads. 

Throughout  her  schooling  in 
New  Mexico,  beading  remained  an 
interest.  She  helped  to  develop  the 
art  of  illusionary  pictorial  beadwork, 
in  which  depth  is  created  by  using 
graduated  shades  of  beads. 

When  she  returned  to  Montana, 
she  worked  at  the  Museum  of  the 
Plains  Indian  in  Browning  where  she 
studied  the  beaded  pieces  housed 
there.  Currently,  traditional  Plains 
ledger  art  is  the  basis  for  her  bead- 
work,  as  well  as  Blackfeet  florals 
and  illusionary  pictorials. 

Bread's  work  has  appeared  in  nu¬ 
merous  exhibitions,  including  those 
at  the  Museum  of  Art  and  Design  in  New  York,  the  Tacoma  Art  Mu¬ 
seum,  the  Holter  Museum  of  Art  and  Tulsa's  Philbrook  Museum.  Her 
pieces  also  reside  in  many  collections,  including  those  of  the  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian  in  Washington,  DC,  the  Institute  of  American 
Indian  Arts  in  Santa  Fe.  NM,  and  the  Montana  Historical  Society. 

Awards  also  abound,  and  images  of  her  beadwork  have  graced 
publications  like  Southwest  Art  and  Montana  Magazine.  Perhaps 
most  importantly,  she  has  shared  her  knowledge  generously,  giving 
many  workshops  and  lectures  throughout  Montana  and  in  Idaho  and 
California. 

Bread  was  inducted  into  the  Montana  Arts  Council's  Circle  of 
American  Masters  in  2008,  and  was  among  the  first  to  be  included  in 
this  prestigious  group  of  traditional  artists. 


Andy  Cline:  "Cruise  Control" 

July  20-Oct.  18  at  the  Holter  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena 
Artist  website:  andycline.blogspot.com 

Andy  Cline  was  bom 
and  raised  in  Red  Lodge, 
and  received  a  bachelor  of 
fine  arts  in  2003  from  The 
University  of  Montana. 

He  frequently  drives  the 
400-mile  stretch  of  road 
that  connects  his  present 
home  in  Missoula  with 
his  childhood  home  in 
Red  Lodge,  and  gleans 
inspiration  for  his  paint¬ 
ings  of  the  contemporary 
Montana  landscape  along  the  way. 

“It  is  on  these  journeys  that  my  mind  becomes  present,  absorbent 
and  contemplative,”  he  says. 

His  art  is  heavily  influenced  by  his  surroundings  -  the  mountain 
sunset  and  the  Forest  Service  roads  that  cut  the  hillsides,  the  rolling 
plains  giving  away  to  cruising  semis,  the  rest  stops  that  share  space 
with  antelope. 

His  pieces  reflect  his  examination  of  “interstate  culture”:  How 
people  and  their  goods  travel  across  the  country  to  varying  destina¬ 
tions  by  the  same  means,  as  well  as  the  objects,  towns  and  people  they 
pass  by  on  their  route.  He  also  documents  and  studies  the  intersection 
of  the  wild  and  domestic  through  his  paintings. 

His  work  has  recently  been  exhibited  at  the  Missoula  Art  Museum, 
the  Custer  County  Art  Center  in  Miles  City  and,  most  recently,  as  part 
of  the  “Celebrating  Missoula  Artists”  exhibit  at  the  Dana  Gallery  in 
Missoula. 


"A  Pack  of  Semis"  by  Andy  Cline 


John  Ashley:  "Curious  by  Nature" 

Aug.  4-30  at  Stumptown  Art  Studio  in  Whitefish 
Artist  website:  www.johnashleyfineart.com 

Photographer  John  Ashley,  who  lives  “at  end  of  the  road” 
near  Kila,  with  his  wife  and  business  partner,  Tracy,  first 
used  a  camera  to  help  him  finance  his  college  education. 

More  than  three  decades  later,  photography  is  still  central  to 
his  livelihood. 

In  1977,  Ashley’s  grandmother  gave  him  $200  to  start 
his  college  fund.  Instead,  he  used  the  money  to  buy  his  first 
35mm  camera,  and  used  the  camera  to  put  himself  through 
college.  He  earned  a  biology  degree  from  The  University  of 
Montana,  and  became  an  award-winning  photojoumalist  at 
newspapers  in  Florida  and  Montana. 

By  1982,  he  was  ranked  by  the  National  Press  Photographers’  As¬ 
sociation  as  one  of  the  top  three  photojoumalists  in  the  southeastern 
United  States. 

But  Ashley  says  the  frantic,  deadline-driven  lifestyle  lost  out  to  the 
more  humble  call  of  the  natural  world.  He  worked  as  a  biologist  for 
many  years,  mostly  with  the  National  Park  Service,  and  contributed  to 
efforts  to  conserve  California  condors,  bald  eagles  and,  his  favorite. 


"Blending  In:  Tupperware 
Party  II"  by  Shalene 
Valenzuela 


harlequin  ducks. 

Ashley  re¬ 
cently  completed 
the  circle  by 
combining  both 
of  his  passions 

-  photography 
and  conservation 

-  in  the  form  of 
fine  art  photogra¬ 
phy.  His  images 
evoke  the  natural 

humor  of  wild  "LeaP  of  Faith"  *  |ohn  Ashley 

places  and  wild  critters. 

“What  I  love  about  this  job  is  when  a  wild  animal  chooses  to  allow 
me  into  his  personal  space,”  he  writes  on  his  blog.  “It's  sort  of  like 
saying,  'You’re  OK,  so  I'm  going  to  ignore  you  now  and  do  whatever  I 
would  be  doing  if  you  weren’t  here.’  Whenever  this  happens,  it  always 
makes  those  moments  -  and  the  resulting  images  -  stand  apart . . .  Ani¬ 
mal  behavior  can  be  a  subtle  thing,  but  sometimes  those  nuances  can 
show  through  and  render  the  camera  invisible.” 

Shalene  Valenzuela:  "No  Place  Like  Home" 

Through  Sept.  10  at  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art  in 

Great  Falls 

Artist  website:  www.shalene.com 

As  part  of  the  Archie  Bray  60th 
anniversary  celebration,  “No  Place 
Like  Home”  by  Missoula  artist 
Shalene  Valenzuela  provides  viewers 
with  a  wonderfully  wry  and  some¬ 
times  ironic  look  at  domestic  life. 

Valenzuela’s  use  of  clay  repre¬ 
sents  the  shift  in  the  ceramic  disci¬ 
pline  that  emerged  in  the  late  1950s 
when  artists  began  utilizing  clay  as  a 
sculptural  medium. 

She  describes  her  creations  as 
“quirky  pieces  that  reflect  upon  a 
variety  of  issues  with  a  thoughtful, 
yet  humorous  and  ironic  tone.  I  am 
inspired  by  the  potential  of  everyday 
common  objects.” 

“My  narratives  explore  topics 
ranging  from  fairy  tales,  urban  my¬ 
thologies,  consumer  culture,  societal  expectations,  etiquette  and  com- 
ing-of-age  issues,”  she  says.  She  often  pulls  imagery  from  somewhat 
“dated”  sources,  including  instructional  guides, 
cookbooks,  advertisements  and  old  family  photos. 

“Beneath  the  shiny  veneer  of  these  relics  hides  a 
complex  and  sometimes  contradicting  truth  of  what 
things  seem  to  appear  upon  first  glance,”  she  says. 

Valenzuela  grew  up  in  Santa  Barbara,  CA,  and 
earned  undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees  from 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and  the 
California  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  She  began  a 
two-year  residency  at  the  Clay  Studio  in  Missoula 
in  2007,  “where  I  learned  the  art  of  riding  a  bike  in 
the  snow.” 

After  teaching  for  a  year  at  the  Oregon  College 
of  Arts  and  Crafts,  she  returned  to  Missoula,  where  she  works  as  an  art¬ 
ist,  is  an  adjunct  instructor  at  The  University  of  Montana,  and  serves  on 
the  Clay  Studio's  board  of  directors. 

Tad  Henningsen:  "Artistic  Tolerance" 

Through  Aug.  5  at  Montana  Western  Art  Gallery  in  Dillon 

Tad  Henningsen,  “pug  master”  at  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in 
Helena,  shows  his  ceramic  sculptures,  paintings  and  drawings  in  Dillon 
as  part  of  several  exhibitions  around  the  state  that  celebrate  the  60th 
anniversary  of  the  ceramic  arts  foundation. 

Henningsen  lives  in  Dillon  and  studied  at  Idaho  State  University 
and  the  Kootenay  School  of  the  Arts  at  Selkirk  College  in  Nelson,  BC. 
He  has  been  employed  at  the  Archie  Bray  for  nine  years,  where  he’s 
production  manager  of  the  clay  business. 

When  an  artist  gets  hooked  on  clay,  he  says,  being  at  the  Archie 

Bray  “is  an  experience  like 
no  other.”  As  the  production 
manager  of  the  Bray’s  Clay 
Business,  he  oversees  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  clay  that  is  used  all  over 
the  state  by  artists,  universities, 
high  schools  and  elementary 
schools. 

Henningsen’s  relationships 
at  the  Bray  have  led  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  artistic  collaborations;  he 
also  helped  initiate  the  center’s 
first  staff  exhibition  in  2007. 

The  artist’s  exhibition  at 
UMW  includes  drawings, 
paintings,  hand-built  ceramic 
sculpture  and  traditional  pottery.  The  work,  which  Henningson  de¬ 
scribes  as  “contemporary  western  pop  art,”  has  elements  of  contempo¬ 
rary  graffiti. 

He  says  he  took  this  opportunity  to  showcase  a  number  of  mediums, 
share  those  things  that  inspire  him,  and  express  his  opinions  and  con¬ 
cerns  on  a  number  of  issues,  from  the  Middle  East  to  current  political 
topics. 


"The  Wagon"  by  Tad  Henningsen 
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What  If? 


Change,  creativity  and  innovation  in  the  nonprofit  sector 


By  William  B.  Pratt  ©201 1 

This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  three  articles 
to  help  nonprofit  managers,  staff  and  board 
members  think  creatively  about  how  their 
organization  can  respond  to  the  dynamic 
conditions  we  find  ourselves  facing  in  today’s 
rapidly  changing  world.  This  article  identifies 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  change  and  how 
your  organization  might  address  change. 

The  second  one  explores  how  an  organiza¬ 
tion  can  become  more  creative,  and  the  third 
addresses  how  to  turn  a  culture  of  creativity 
into  innovative  approaches  and  services  that 
help  an  organization  successfully  adapt  to 
internal  and  external  change. 

These  articles  are  based  on  "Position 
Your  Nonprofit  For  Change:  Creativity  and 
Innovation  in  the  Nonprofit  Sector,”  a  course 
presented  as  part  of  the  Professional  Develop¬ 
ment  for  Nonprofits  Series  at  Carroll  College 
in  Helena. 

Part  One: 

The  nature  of  change 
and  our  response  to  it 

"True  change  takes  place  in  the 
imagination." 

-  Thomas  Moore 

All  arts  organizations  in  Montana  face  an 
environment  of  pervasive,  diverse  and,  often, 
unexpected  change.  How  well  an  organization 
monitors,  assesses  and  responds  to  internal 
and  external  change  will,  to  a  great  extent, 
determine  its  future  sustainability  and  success. 

To  do  this  will  require  nimbleness,  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  and  inventiveness,  as  well  as 
taking  a  deliberate  approach  to  aligning  and 
linking  programmatic  investments  and  activi¬ 
ties  to  the  organization’s  goals  and  objec¬ 
tives.  It  may  also  involve  learning  new  skills, 
changing  the  way  an  organization  works, 
relying  on  the  creativity  of  the  people  work¬ 
ing  for,  or  affiliated  with,  the  organization, 
and  capitalizing  on  changes  in  the  environ¬ 
ment,  e.g.,  by  collaborating  with  others  in  the 
community  to  meet  common  goals. 

Is  change  all  negative?  Lately,  most  of  the 
focus  has  been  on  the  negative  impacts  of 
change  and  how  it  has  disrupted  the  nonprofit 
sector.  We  need  to  recognize,  however,  that 
change  is  the  stuff  of  life  and  it  can  also  be 
energizing,  inspiring  and  challenging.  Without 
it,  both  for  individuals  and  organizations, 
our  lives  might  become  routine,  boring  and 
mundane,  lacking  those  experiences  that  help 
us  stretch,  learn  and  succeed. 

Thoughts  to  consider,  No.  1:  Thinking 
about  the  changes  that  have  affected 
your  organization  in  the  past  two 
years,  what  has  been  positive? 
Negative? 

How  will  change  affect  my  organization? 
Change  may  affect  organizations  differently 
depending  upon  where  they  are  in  the  organi¬ 
zational  life  cycle. 

Is  your  group  just  starting  out,  dependent 
entirely  upon  volunteers,  and  raising  revenue 
from  individual  donations  or  special  events? 
Or  perhaps  you  have  been  in  existence  for  a 
few  years,  have  hired  one  or  two  staff  people 
and  are  starting  to  receive  some  modest  grant 
awards.  You  might  also  be  a  mature  organiza¬ 
tion  with  a  highly  diversified  revenue  base, 
but  also  a  need  to  support  a  wide  range  of 
professional  activities  and  events. 

Young,  all-volunteer  organizations,  for 
example,  may  be  buffered  somewhat  from  the 
changes  that  affect  major  funders,  because 
these  new  groups  can  modify  programs  to 
reflect  the  local  economy  and  increase  their 
use  of  volunteers. 

However,  once  an  organization  has  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  personnel,  a  much  longer 
planning  timeline,  or  a  facility  to  manage,  it 
is  vulnerable  to  major  changes  in  its  funding 
sources,  notwithstanding  its  efforts  to  build 
cash  reserves  or  a  permanent  endowment. 


Thoughts  to  consider,  No.  2:  How  has 
your  organization's  place  in  its  life  cycle 
affected  its  ability  to  accommodate 
change?  What  are  the  kinds  of  change? 

We  can  look  at  change  from  three  perspec¬ 
tives:  (1)  the  type  of  change;  (2)  whether  it 
is  internal  or  external;  and  (3)  how  was  the 
change  initiated,  i.e.,  by  the  organization  or 
by  another  entity. 

Type  of  change:  Is  the  change  straight¬ 
forward,  such  as  changing  the  colors  on  your 
brochure  or  is  just  doing  something  in  a  new 
way,  for  example,  including  on-line  bidding 
for  your  art  auction?  More  difficult  to  deal 
with  is  when  you  know  something  needs 
changing,  such  as  an  ingrained  organizational 
habit  or  procedure,  but  you  are  not  exactly 
sure  how  to  proceed. 

Even  more  challenging  is  when  you’re 
not  sure  whether  you  can  change  something, 
such  as  a  deeply  held  value.  The  most  difficult 
change  is  imposed  change,  over  which  the 
only  control  you  have  is  your  response  to  it. 

Intemal/Extemal  Change:  Internal  change 
can  range,  for  example,  from  program  and 
activity  choices,  board  leadership  and  staff 
turnover,  facility  modification,  renovation 
or  construction,  or  the  decision  to  use  social 
media. 

External  change,  for  instance,  might 
involve  the  acquisition  or  loss  of  fund¬ 
ing  sources,  opportunities  for  cooperative 
programming  or  marketing,  sale  of  a  facility, 
or  increased  or  decreased  interest  in  your 
organization  from  volunteers,  ticket  buyers  or 
festival-booth  sponsors. 

Change  initiated  by  self  or  others:  While 
change  that  is  thrust  upon  you  may  be  shock¬ 
ing  and  upsetting  -  for  example,  loss  of  a 
major,  longtime  funding  source  -  it  does 
force  the  issue  to  which  an  organization  must 
respond,  in  fact,  it  can  be  the  catalyst  for  re¬ 
examination  and  re-appraisal  that  ultimately 
makes  a  group 
stronger. 

When  an 
organization 
has  to  initiate 
its  own  change, 
especially  if  it  is 
major,  there  may 
be  a  long  period 
of  soul  searching 
and  ruminating 
about  financial, 
legal  or  program¬ 
matic  implica¬ 
tions,  before  a 
decision  is  made. 

This  can  create 
an  uncomfortable 
situation  for  all 
concerned,  even 
if  the  process  is 
transparent. 


It's  critical  to  acknowledge 
the  need  for,  or  response  to, 
change.  This  may  take  some 
time,  in  that  individuals  vary 
in  their  comfort  with  change, 
and  both  overt  and  covert 
resistance  may  have  to  be 
dealt  with.  Resistance  often 
comes  from  a  fear  of  loss  and 
a  perceived  change  in  roles, 
tasks  and  authority. 


Thoughts  to  consider.  No.  3: 

What  kind(s)  of  change  has  your 
organization  experienced? 

How  do  we  respond  to  change?  Individuals 
respond  differently  to  change.  Some  of  us  are 
absolutely  phobic  about  it.  Others  embrace 
it  with  a  passion,  always  looking  for  ways  to 
change  their  lives.  Most  of  us  look  for  a  bal¬ 
ance  between  change  and  routine,  and  adapt 
as  we  can. 

Because,  in  some  ways,  change  can  be 
seen  as  loss,  there  is  a  pattern  in  our  response 
to  change  that  is  similar  to  the  grief  cycle 
identified  by  Elizabeth  Kubler-Ross  in  her 
book  On  Death  and  Dying.  Most  of  us  are 
familiar  with  this:  Shock,  denial,  anger,  bar¬ 
gaining,  depression,  testing,  and  acceptance. 

The  extent  of  the  change  will  determine, 
in  part,  how  deeply  we  feel  these  stages  and 
work  our  way  through  them.  In  addition,  the 
significance  of  the  change  -  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  seen  as  positive  or  negative  -  can 
affect  our  mental  and  physical  health. 

This  was  identified  by  psychiatrists 
Thomas  Homes  and  Richard  Rahe,  who  cor¬ 
related  their  Social  Readjustment  Scale  with 
major  illnesses  that  occurred  after  major  life 


changes.  Simultaneous  changes  or  those  oc¬ 
curring  within  a  short  time  period  exacerbate 
the  situation,  as  do  traumatic  society-wide  or 
international  events. 

Thoughts  to  consider,  No.  4:  Has  change 
experienced  by  your  organization 
affected  the  well-being  of  your  staff, 
board  or  volunteers? 

How  do  we  stay  healthy?  To  reduce  the 
impact  of  change-induced  illness,  board 
members  and  staff  of  arts  organization  might 
want  to  avoid  stressful  situations,  get  moder¬ 
ate  exercise  and  enough  rest,  pay  attention 
to  nutrition,  perhaps  explore  meditation  and 
relaxation  techniques,  participate  in  non-work 
volunteering  to  help  others,  guard  against  iso¬ 
lation,  seek  counseling  and  support  groups  if 
necessary,  and  guard  against  overindulgence 
in  alcohol. 

Thoughts  to  consider,  No.  5:  Have  you 
tried  or  do  you  plan  to  try  any  of  the 
above  strategies  to  help  you  deal  with 
change-induced  stress? 

How  can  my  organization  manage  change? 
Managing  change  starts  with  an  arts  organiza¬ 
tion  being  very  focused  on  those  key  or  core 
functions  that  carry  its  mission  forward,  and 
identifying  ones  that  are  secondary  and  may 
be  discontinued,  if  necessary. 

Above  all,  the  group  needs  to  guard  against 
over-extending  itself,  perhaps  choosing  to 
use  the  revenue  that  would  have  supported 
them  to  build  a  cash  "cushion”  to  help  deal 
with  financial  shortfalls  or  take  advantage  of 
unexpected  opportunities. 

In  addition,  proactively  seeking  diverse 
funding  sources  and  employing  staff  with  a 
broad  range  of  skills  builds  both  stability  and 
capacity.  Deepening  relationships  with  donors 
through  on-going  personal  contacts  will  pay 

dividends  if 
you  need  to 
call  on  them 
to  continue 
to  support 
your  orga¬ 
nization,  or 
perhaps  even 
increase  their 
commitment. 

As  part  of 
this  learning 
process,  your 
organiza¬ 
tion  needs  to 
understand, 
in  detail,  the 
implications 
that  change 
will  have  for 
its  capacity, 
facility,  pro¬ 
gramming,  cliental,  donors  and  funders,  and, 
of  course,  staff  and  volunteers.  To  help  you  in 
this  process,  you  might  get  everyone  together 
to  do  a  “force-field”  analysis,  identifying 
both  those  factors  that  drive  that  change  and 
those  that  may  restrain  it,  or,  alternatively,  the 
positive  and  negative  factors  coming  from  the 
change. 

It’s  critical  to  acknowledge  the  need  for, 
or  response  to,  change.  This  may  take  some 
time,  in  that  individuals  vary  in  their  comfort 
with  change,  and  both  overt  and  covert  resis¬ 
tance  may  have  to  be  dealt  with.  Resistance 
often  comes  from  a  fear  of  loss  and  a  per¬ 
ceived  change  in  roles,  tasks  and  authority. 

Like  change,  however,  resistance  is  not  all 
bad,  as  it  can  help  your  organization  test  its 
assumptions  and  clarify  its  plans. 

Ultimately,  the  organization,  working  as 
a  team,  will  need  to  develop  a  shared  under¬ 
standing  of  the  change.  There  must  be  direct, 
honest  communication  to  develop  this  com¬ 
mon  understanding  for  all  stakeholders,  both 
personally  and  in  written  form. 

Take  the  time  to  identify  success  with  clear 
outcomes,  as  well  as  those  organizational  and 
personal  assets  to  help  your  group  deal  with 
the  change.  As  a  team,  develop  the  change 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Online 
resource 
saves  time 
and  money 

IdeaEncore  Network 
is  an  information 
resource  exchange 
that  saves  nonprofit 
organizations  time 
and  money.  Built 
exclusively  for  the 
nonprofit  community, 
the  network  helps 
individuals,  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  institutions 
find  and  share  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  infor¬ 
mation,  tools,  and 
resources  of  all  kinds, 
both  for  free  and  for 
sale.  There  is  no  fee  to 
browse  or  download 
free,  publicly  available 
materials. 

The  "Tracks  to  Suc¬ 
cess"  series,  written 
by  Florence  Green, 
co-founder  and  vice 
president  of  the 
network,  offers  ex¬ 
amples  of  policies  and 
procedures  that  will 
help  nonprofits  meet 
IRS  Form  990  require¬ 
ments. 

Also  available: 

New  Ways,  New 
Ideas:  Electronic 
Fundraising  -  By 

capitalizing  on  the 
power  of  the  Inter¬ 
net,  organizations  are 
creating  new  ways  for 
donors  to  give. 

Connecting  with 
New  Donors  -  Al¬ 
though  baby  boom¬ 
ers  are  still  important 
donors,  there  is  a  new 
generation  of  poten¬ 
tial  donors. 

Show  Me  the  Mon¬ 
ey  -  Sitting  down, 
looking  someone  in 
the  eye,  and  asking 
them  for  a  charitable 
gift  is  the  least  costly 
way  to  raise  money. 

Learn  more  at  www. 
grantstation.com/ 
Public/tracks_to_ 
success/recycle/2.asp. 
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The  Write 
Question: 

Fact  Sheet 

Recent  inter¬ 
views:  CJ  Box,  Ruth 
McLaughlin,  Alan 
Heathcock,  Jenny 
Shank,  Jeff  Hull,  James 
Lee  Burke,  Kathleen 
Dean  Moore,  Thomas 
McGuane,  Jenni 
Fallein,  Kim  Barker, 
Sandra  Alcosser, 
Robert  Wrigley 

Website  and 
program  archive: 
TheWriteQuestion. 
blogspot.com. 

Facebook:  To  get 
the  latest  info  about 
books,  authors,  and 
programs,  click  "Like" 
at  "The  Write  Ques¬ 
tion"  Facebook  page. 

Twitter: 

@TheWriteQ 


About  Literature 


"The  Write  Question"  brings  writers  to  radio 


Cherie  Newman  is  creator  and  host  of  Montana  Public 
Radio's  program,  "The  Write  Question." 


In  April  of  2007,  Cherie  Newman 
asked  this  question:  “Why,  when  there 
are  so  many  great  writers  in  western 
Montana,  is  there  no  program  on 
Montana  Public  Radio  about  regional 
authors?” 

The  answer  to  her  question  was 
that  -  although  such  a  program  had 
been  discussed  -  there  wasn’t  anyone 
to  make  it  happen.  To  which  Newman 
replied,  “Then  let  me  do  it” 

Soon,  armed  with  a  portable  digital 
recorder,  the  assurance  of  a  weekly 
12 -minute  slot  in  the  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  schedule,  and  the  bliss  of  igno¬ 
rance,  Newman  began  creating  radio 
programs  for  a  new  series  called  “The 
Write  Question.”  The  first  episodes 
featured  top-notch  writers  such  as  Judy 
Blunt,  Pete  Fromm,  Debra  Magpie 
Earling,  William  Kittredge  and  David  James 
Duncan. 

“At  first,  I  had  no  idea  what  I  was  doing,” 
Newman  said  during  last  year’s  Montana 
Festival  of  the  Book.  “I  didn’t  know  how  to 
use  the  recording  equipment  or  the  editing 
software.  1  didn’t  even  know  what  an  open- 
ended  interview  question  was.  But  I  had  lots 
of  help  from  people  at  the  station  and  in  the 
literary  community.” 

The  aim  of  the  program  is  to  record  writers 
of  all  forms  of  fiction,  nonfiction  and  poetry 
talking  about  their  work.  And  to  find  out  why 
they  do  it  -  choose  writing  as  a  career,  that  is. 
The  authors  also  read  passages  and  talk  about 
their  publishing  process. 

During  the  last  four  years,  “The  Write 
Question”  has  featured  writers  with  every 
level  of  fame  and  ability  -  from  Thomas 
McGuane,  Made  Meloy  and  James  Lee  Burke 
to  a  grandmother  who  produced  a  handmade 
book  for  her  first  grandchild. 

In  November  of  2009,  “The  Write  Ques¬ 
tion”  expanded  to  30  minutes  and  moved 
into  a  prime-time  spot  on  Thursday  evenings. 
Then,  Yellowstone  Public  Radio  added  the 
program  to  its  weekly  line-up.  Other  pub¬ 


lic  radio  stations  have  picked  up  episodes 
through  the  Public  Radio  Exchange  (PRX. 
org).  It’s  also  available  online  via  links  at  the 
program’s  blog:  TheWriteQuestion.blogspot. 
com. 

Newman  has  interviewed  writers  from 
Oregon,  California,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Min¬ 
nesota,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Nevada,  Idaho  and  Washington,  although 
Montana  writers  appear  most  frequently. 

The  city  of  Missoula  is  an  ideal  place 
from  which  to  produce  a  literary  program  that 
encompasses  all  the  western  states.  “Not  only 
do  lots  and  lots  of  writers  live  around  here,” 
Newman  says,  “but  many  more  stop  by  while 
they’re  out  on  book  tours,  or  are  invited  to  do 
readings  at  the  annual  Montana  Festival  of  the 
Book.” 

After  producing  more  than  200  programs 
for  “The  Write  Question”  series,  Newman 
thinks  she’s  starting  to  make  some  good 
progress  with  the  most  challenging  part  of 
the  project:  marketing  -  figuring  out  ways  to 
let  publishers,  writers  and  a  reading  audience 
know  that  the  program  exists  and  recruiting 
them  as  listeners. 

“Several  big-time  publishers  and  publicists 


now  send  me  advance  reading  copies 
and  emails  about  their  authors’  touring 
schedules.  Listeners  often  contact  me 
about  a  writer  they  know  who  is  about 
to  publish  a  book.  Writers  sometimes 
send  me  a  copy  of  their  new  book. 

And  Facebook  and  Twitter  fans  are 
responding  to  specific  programs  online 
and  recommending  “The  Write  Ques¬ 
tion”  to  their  friends. 

For  a  long  time,”  she  says,  “I  felt 
like  I  was  working  hard  to  add  one  per¬ 
son  at  a  time  to  the  TWQ  network.  But 
now,  the  momentum  is  starting  to  build 
on  its  own.” 

So  what  about  the  future?  Newman 
says  her  next  round  of  goals  for  “The 
Write  Question”  includes  broadcasting 
the  program  on  more  radio  stations  and 
increasing  the  number  of  online  listen¬ 
ers  and  podcast  subscribers.  Oh,  and  “scoring 
an  interview  with  Larry  McMurtry.” 

A  collaborative  effort 

Many  people  have  provided  assistance  and 
support  for  “The  Write  Question”:  Michael 
Marsolek,  program  director  for  Montana 
Public  Radio;  Kim  Anderson,  director  of  the 
Montana  Festival  of  the  Book;  Barbara  Ther¬ 
oux,  manager  of  Fact  and  Fiction  Bookstore 
in  Missoula;  Renee  McGrath,  director  of  the 
North  Valley  Public  Library  in  Stevensville; 
Prageeta  Sharma,  director  of  the  Creative 
Writing  program  at  The  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana;  Beth  Anne  Austein,  studio  engineer  at 
MTPR;  and  David  Moore  and  Lisa  Simon, 
both  teachers  of  literature  at  The  University  of 
Montana. 

Humanities  Montana  and  the  Montana 
Cultural  Trust  have  provided  funding  through 
a  series  of  grants,  and  public  radio  listeners 
have  pledged  financial  support.  Many  Moti- 
|  tana  musicians  also  helped  by  giving  Newman 
permission  to  use  recordings  of  their  music  in 
the  program,  including  John  Floridis,  Spring- 
hill,  Michael  Blessing,  the  Drum  Brothers  and 
j  Mandir. 


Change,  creativity 
and  innovation 

(from  previous  page) 


plan  and,  to  help  ease  the  transition  and  make 
course  corrections,  implement  it  in  phases. 
After  an  appropriate  time  interval,  evaluate 
how  your  organization  has  responded  to  the 
change.  What  did  you  do  well?  What  areas 
need  improvement?  How  will  modify  your 
process  for  dealing  with  future  changes? 

Thoughts  to  consider,  No.  6:  Does  the 
above  section  seem  to  be  a  realistic 
approach  to  deal  with  change? 

Is  it  within  your  capacity  and 
capability?  What  would  you  add  or 
delete  from  this  approach? 

Next  Issue:  How  to  make  your  organization 
more  creative. 

The  author:  Bill  Pratt  worked  in  organi¬ 
zational  development  and  grants  manage¬ 
ment  for  MAC  for  17  years,  before  moving 
to  the  Montana  Community  Foundation, 
and  then  to  Foundation  Northwest.  He 
is  currently  projects  coordinator  for  the 
Big  Sky  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Nonprofits  and  the  principal  of  Pratt  and 
Associations,  a  training  and  consulting  firm. 

Bill  is  interested  in  hearing  from  readers 
about  change  and  innovation  in  their  orga¬ 
nizations,  presenting  a  modified  version  of 
the  course  in  venues  around  the  state,  and 
working  with  organizations  to  help  them 
develop  innovative  approaches  to  change. 

For  a  copy  of  the  bibliography  used  in 
his  course  or  to  discuss  presentation  or 
consultation  possibilities,  contact  him  at 
bpratt9@msn.com  or  406-458-7036. 


Montana  Poet  Laureate 


Mountain  with  Something  Beyond  By  Henry  Real  Bird 


Top  of  WolfTeeth,  toward  where  it  is  cold 
all  of  the  time. 

From  Mountain  with  Something  Beyond 
Looking  into  Cook  Stove  Basin  for 
remnants  of  feelings. 

It  was  a  cold  day  after  a  skiff  of  hard 
crackling  snow, 

I  was  greeted  by  a  cold  shoulder  of  early 
winter  wind 

Lonesome,  chilled  to  the  bone,  chasing 
cattle  through  timber 
To  finally  lose  them  in  the  brushy  thorn  thickets. 

Agaip  trying  to  head  a  wild  cow  away  from  the  brush, 

She  hit  my  horse  a  couple  of  times  before  entering  thorns, 

Too  tight  and  fast  for  my  rope  today. 

Three  pairs  of  brush  poppers  I  leave  behind  to 
Get  a  couple  headed  home, 

High  calibration  of  events  edged  in  silver  and  gold, 

Beautiful  feelings,  remembrance  from  rodeo  trail. 

Left  behind  gates  have  been  closed  except  for  summer  pasture, 
just  the  wild  ones  roaming  the  tops  of  WolfTeeth. 

You  see?  I  ride  this  big  rugged  country  alone 

So  I  thank  the  Maker  for  watching  me  ride  through  the  timber 

And  to  go  down  and  up  these  steep  shale  sides, 

I  say,  uhoe,  thank  you, 

This  life  is  worth  the  wait  from  the  Little  Big  Horn. 

Anxious  you  are,  my  grandfather  would  say, 

Everything  is  set.  They  knew  you  were  coming. 

Your  scarf  will  watch  you  and  your  pony, 

Go  and  ride. 

-  From  Horse  Tracks 


Photo  by  James  Woodcock, 
courtesy  of  the  Billings  Gazette 
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Public  Value  Parnerships 


"The  Three  Rs"  at  work  in  Montana 


Public  Value  Partnership  grants  between 
Montana  nonprofit  arts  organizations  and  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  champion  the  fact  that 
the  arts  are  of  benefit  to  all  the  citizens  of 
Montana  and  are  worthy  of  state  and  federal 
investment. 

Public  Value  Partnerships  utilize  three 
tools  we  call  “The  Three  Rs”  to  expand 
the  public  value  of  the  work  being  done  by 
Montana’s  non-profit  arts  organizations: 

•  Building  relationships; 

•  Creating  greater  relevance  and  meaning; 
and 

•  Establishing  return  on  investment. 

MAC  believes  that  using  “The  Three 

Rs”  strengthens  participation,  understand¬ 
ing  and  support  from  audiences,  donors  and 
funders.  We'd  like  to  share  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  these  stories  with  you  (from 
2009). 

Building  Relationships 

Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks 
-  Bozeman:  At  Chico  after  the  performance, 
a  gentleman  came  up  to  me  with  his  wife, 
looking  very  bashful.  He  smiled  and  his  wife 
nudged  him. 

Reluctantly,  he 
said,  “my  wife 
wanted  me  to  tell 
you  I  am  37  years 
old.”  He  paused, 
and  I  wasn’t  sure 
what  to  say  back. 

He  continued, 

“And  I’ve  seen  a 
Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks  performance 
every  year  since  I 
was  bom.” 

I  was  talking  to 
a  man  who  could 

mark  every  year  of  his  life  with  a  theatrical 
experience  from  MSIP. 


Palmer  Park  in  Charlo  is  among  the  60  com 
munities  that  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks  visits  each  year. 


Creating  Relevance 

Butte  Symphony  Orchestra:  The  students 
arrived  at  the  theater  and  streamed  into  the 


The  Butte  Symphony  Orchestra  entertains  hun¬ 
dreds  of  youngsters  each  year  at  the  Mother  Lode 
Theatre  with  its  annual  children's  concert. 

building  ...  Maestra  Stoyanovich  opened 
the  program  with  music  from  “The 
Chronicles  of  Narnia,”  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  the  lowering  of  a  gi¬ 
ant  movie  screen  across  the  entire  stage. 

To  a  completely  silent  audience  of  1,100 
fourth  and  fifth  graders,  the  orchestra 
played  “Essence  Grotesque,”  “Andante 
Doloroso,”  and  “Funeral  March”  as 
accompaniment  to  clips  from  a  1930s 

black  and  white 
version  of  “Dr. 

Jekyll  and  Mr. 

Hyde.” 

Few,  if 
any  of  these 
students  had 
ever  seen  early  black 
and  white  film  or  the 
crude  special  effects 
employed  in  that 
era,  but  they  easily 
recognized  good  and 
evil,  cheering  when 
good  triumphed  . . . 

After  the  sinister  cin¬ 
emas,  the  children  heard  music  from  the  more 
familiar  “Lord  of  the  Rings”  and  “Raiders  of 
the  Lost  Ark.” 

At  the  end  of  a  short  hour,  it  was  time  to 
head  home  with  a  new  appreciation  for  mov¬ 
ies  and  the  music  that  accompanies  them. 


Return  on  Investment 

Missoula  Writing  Collaborative: 

“In  this  day  of  educational  account¬ 
ability  and  the  expectation  that  all 
students  achieve  proficiency  in  reading 
and  math,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
essential  to  kindle  a  desire  for  learning 
in  our  students. 

“Sometimes  participation  in  the 
arts  becomes  the  motivating  factor  for 
students  to  succeed.  Our  poet-in-resi¬ 
dence,  Sheryl  Noethe,  gives  a  voice 
to  the  imagination  of  our  students  and 
adds  a  fresh  dimension  to  their  school 
lives.” 

-  Nancy  Singleton,  principal, 
Hellgate  Middle  School 


Missoula  Writing  Collaborative  residencies 
"deeply  touch  and  empower  the  hearts  of  stu¬ 
dents."  (Photo  by  Hannah  Reagan) 


“Through  the  experience  of  hearing  poetry 
and  writing  and  sharing  their  own  poems, 
children  are  saying  ‘I  belong.  I  matter.  I  can.’ 
No  other  school  subject  or  activity  has  so 
deeply  touched  and  empowered  the  hearts  of 
our  students.  Poetry  has  connected  them  to 
themselves  and  to  those  around  them.  It  has 
stimulated  visions  of  what  they  can  be  in  their 
lives. 

“The  return  on  every  dollar  spent  on  teach¬ 
ing  poetry  in  the  schools  is  immeasurable.” 

-  Nancy  McCulloch,  teacher, 
Rattlesnake  School 


Eight  Montana  organizations  and  MAC  receive  NEA  grants 


National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Chair¬ 
man  Rocco  Landesman  recently  announced 
the  latest  round  of  NEA  funding  for  Fis¬ 
cal-Year  2011.  More  than  $88  million  was 
awarded  through  1.145  grants  to  nonprofit 
national,  regional,  state,  and  local  organiza¬ 
tions  nationwide. 

“NEA  research  shows  that  three  out  of 
four  Americans  participate  in  the  arts,”  says 
Landesman.  “The  diverse,  innovative,  and 
exceptional  projects  funded  in  this  round  will 
ensure  that  Americans  around  the  country 
continue  to  have  the  opportunity  to  experience 
and  participate  in  the  arts.” 

This  round  of  funding  is  provided  through 
four  grant  programs:  Access  to  Artistic  Excel¬ 
lence,  Learning  in  the  Arts  for  Children  and 
Youth,  Arts  on  Radio  and  Television,  and 
Partnership  Agreements  (State  and  Regional). 
Montana  organizations  received  10  grants, 
totaling  $1,097,500. 

Access  to  Artistic  Excellence  grants 
foster  and  preserve  excellence  in  the  arts  and 
provide  access  to  the  arts  for  all  Americans. 
Montana  recipients  are: 

Art  Mobile  of  Montana,  Dillon:  $20,000 
to  support  the  traveling  exhibition  and  visual 
art  education  program.  A  specially  equipped 
van  travels  throughout  the  state,  providing 
access  to  original  artworks  by  Montana  artists 
and  art  instruction. 

Helena  Presents:  $45,000  for  a  series 
of  commissioning,  presenting,  touring,  and 
residency  projects  at  the  Myma  Loy  Center. 
Guest  artists  will  create  and  present  works  in 
collaboration  with  local  and  regional  artists. 

Mainstreet  Uptown  Butte,  Inc.:  $45,000 
to  support  the  First  Peoples’  Gathering 
component  of  the  Montana  Folk  Festival.  The 
gathering  will  provide  a  prominent  place  for 


Native  American  artists  from  across  Montana 
and  the  Intermountain  West  to  highlight  their 
culture  and  heritage  through  the  presentation 
of  traditional  music  and  dance,  as  well  as 
traditional  and  contemporary  visual  arts. 

MCT,  Inc.  (aka  Missoula  Children's 
Theatre),  Missoula:  $40,000  to  support 
MCT’s  national  arts  residency  tour  in  un¬ 
derserved  communities  and  on  U.S.  military 
bases.  During  an  estimated  1,200  residencies, 
touring  actors  and  directors  will  cast  55-65 
local  youth  in  original  musicals,  rehearse,  and 
perform  within  a  week’s  time. 

Montana  Committee  for  the  Humani¬ 
ties  (aka  Humanities  Montana),  Missoula: 
$15,000  to  support  the  2011  Montana  Festi¬ 
val  of  the  Book.  The  four-day  event  features 
authors  and  presenters  discussing  and  reading 
their  work  before  a  sizeable  audience. 

Montana  State  University,  Bozeman: 
$35,000  to  support  Montana  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks’  summer  tour.  The  company  will 
work  with  local  tour  coordinators  and  regional 
press  in  at  least  60  communities  to  promote 
performances  in  Montana,  northern  Wyoming, 
eastern  Idaho,  and  western  North  Dakota. 

Tundra  Club  (aka  Hearing  Voices:  Radio 
Art),  Bozeman:  $33,000  to  support  Vox 
Popic  Music,  a  radio  series  that  will  explore 
the  history  of  popular  music  from  the  1940s  to 
the  present.  Barrett  Golding  will  produce  the 
series,  with  each  hour  devoted  to  a  particular 
decade.  The  seven-hour  series  will  include  in¬ 
terviews  with  everyday  people  describing  how 
music  affected  their  lives,  juxtaposed  with  the 
songs  that  are  mentioned. 

YMCA  Writer’s  Voice,  Billings:  $10,000 
for  a  reading  tour  in  Billings  and  around  east¬ 
ern  Montana  of  writers  from  Montana,  Idaho, 
Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyoming.  The  YMCA  of 


Billings  will  promote  the  events  through  local 
libraries.  Yellowstone  Public  Radio,  which 
reaches  all  of  the  participating  communities, 
and  The  Billings  Gazette ,  the  state’s  largest 
newspaper. 

Arts  on  Radio  and  Television  grants 
support  the  development,  production,  and 
national  distribution  of  radio  and  television 
programs  on  the  arts.  The  Tundra  Club 
received  $40,000  in  that  category  to  support 
the  production  and  national  distribution  of 
the  public  radio  series  Hearing  Voices.  This 
weekly,  one-hour  program  showcases  the 
expressive  medium  of  radio,  and  includes 
audio  sound-portraits,  slam  poets,  documen¬ 
taries,  radio  dramas,  long-form  features,  and 
found-sound. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  received 
$8 14,500  to  support  Partnership  Agreement 
activities. 

In  addition  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks  was  one  of  36  nonprofit,  professional 
theatre  companies  that  received  a  $25,000 
grant  from  the  NEA’s  Shakespeare  for  a  New 
Generation. 

“Seeing  a  live  performance  of  Shakespeare 
is  a  vastly  different,  more  relevant  and  power¬ 
ful  experience  than  reading  his  words  alone,” 
said  Landesman.  “I’m  pleased  that  the  NEA 
is  able  to  support  these  projects  that  connect 
young  people  in  a  vivid  and  meaningful  way 
to  the  great  plays  of  Shakespeare.” 

Each  of  the  36  participating  companies 
will  present  productions  of  Shakespeare  plays 
with  accompanying  educational  activities  to  at 
least  10  schools.  Activities  may  also  include 
in-school  residencies,  workshops,  or  post-per¬ 
formance  discussions. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.arts.gov. 


Musician  calms 
patients  at 
Philadelphia 
hospital 

In  a  story  that 
appeared  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
March  21,  2011, 
reporter  Daniel  Rubin 
interviews  a  music 
practitioner: 

Marcia  Kravis  is 
the  rare  conserva¬ 
tory-trained  musician 
who  loves  it  when  her 
audience  falls  asleep. 
Thursday  afternoons 
you  can  find  her 
sitting  in  a  corner  of 
the  emergency  room 
at  Thomas  Jefferson 
University  Hospital, 
tapping  a  hammered 
dulcimer  to  set  a 
mood  of  tranquility. 

She  studied  harp¬ 
sichord  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory 
of  Music  and,  after 
years  of  performing 
and  teaching,  trained 
as  a  music  practitio¬ 
ner.  She  picked  up 
the  dulcimer  in  part 
because  of  something 
she'd  heard  in  music- 
therapy  class. 

"A  nurse  told  of 
someone  who  had 
played  the  harp  for 
patients  who  had 
been  comatose  for 
a  long  time.  All  of  a 
sudden,  one  of  the 
patients  woke  up  and 
went  into  a  panic,  say¬ 
ing,  'I'm  not  ready.'  " 

Read  the  whole 
story  at  www. 
philly.com/philly/ 
columnists/daniel_ 
rubin/2011 0321  _ 

Daniel_Rubin _ At_ 

Philadelphia_hospital_ 

_musician_dispenses_ 

tranquilizer.html. 

-  Posted  by  Society  for  Arts 

in  Healthcare  Newsletter, 
April  2011, 
www.thesah.org 
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Grant-writing 

websites 

You  can  download 
a  short  handout  on 
grant  writing  basics 
in  PDF  format  at  this 
link:  www.art.mt.gov/ 
resources/Grant 
WritingHandout.pdf. 

Other  useful  sites: 

•  Tracks  to  Success 
-  Writing  a  Power¬ 
ful  Grant  Proposal, 
www.  grantstation . 
com/Public/tracks_ 
to_success/grant_ 
proposal/!  .asp:  This 
1 3-part  series  pro¬ 
vides  a  step-by-step 
guide  for  developing 
a  successful  grant 
proposal.  The  series 
introduces  the  novice 
grant  writer  to  the 
necessary  compo¬ 
nents  involved  in 
crafting  a  winning 
proposal,  and  also  of¬ 
fers  the  experienced 
grant  writer  some 
new  ideas  for  ap¬ 
proaching  this  task. 

•  Grant-writ¬ 
ing  links  from  the 
Oklahoma  Arts 
Council:  arts.ok.gov/ 
resources/prores/ 
grants.html 

•  Foundation 
Center  -  Proposal 
Writing  Short  Course: 
foundationcenter. 
org/getstarted/ 
tutorials/shortcourse/ 
index.html 

•  Grant  Proposal, 
com  -  Aesthetics 

&  Technicalities  for 
Grantwriters:  www. 
grantproposal.com/ 
starting.html 

Check  out  the 
list  of  Foundations/ 
Grants/ Agencies  on 
the  Montana  Arts 
Council's  website  at: 
art.mt.gov/resources/ 
resources_weblinks4. 
asp#found. 


Law  and  the  Art  World 


In  this  economy, 


be  careful  of  cashier's  checks 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©2010 

I  encourage  all  of  you  to  continue  to  watch 
out  for  counterfeit  cashier’s  checks,  which 
more  and  more  business  people,  and  this  in¬ 
cludes  artists  and  galleries,  are  encountering. 
As  the  economy  remains  problematic,  fewer 
people  are  using  charge  cards  and  are  return¬ 
ing  to  checks.  The  seller  must  resort  to  the 
same  diligence  as  in  the  past  when  there  was 
greater  use  of  checks. 

Here  is  a  typical  scam  scenario  that  has 
been  used  in  an  attempt  to  victimize  a  number 
of  artists  and  galleries.  An  artist  will  receive 
an  email  from  a  foreign  buyer  offering  to  buy 
a  work  of  art  seen  in  a  magazine,  on  a  website 
or  in  a  gallery  advertisement. 

The  potential  buyer  will  want  to  send  a 
cashier’s  check  for  the  item  but  for  an  amount 
considerably  higher  than  the  selling  price.  The 
extra  amount  is  to  be  used  in  part  for  shipping 
and  the  balance,  often  a  large  amount,  is  to  be 
returned  to  the  buyer  in  cash,  since  presum¬ 
ably  the  buyer  could  not  calculate  shipping  in 
advance  (it  doesn’t  make  sense  to  me,  either, 
but  that  is  the  way  it  is  presented). 

The  buyer  explains  what  a  rush  she  is  in 
(I  say  “she”  because  most  of  these  schemes 
come  from  buyers  identifying  themselves 
as  women  and  typically  from  somewhere  in 
Europe),  so  the  transaction  and  shipping  must 
be  done  at  once.  Often  they  add  an  element  of 
urgency,  explaining  that  the  purchase  is  for  a 
special  gift  or  anniversary. 

The  counterfeit  check  arrives,  looks  real, 
and  is  cashed  so  that  the  shipping  can  be  paid 
and  the  extra  returned  in  the  package.  The 
problem  is  that  the  check  is  counterfeit,  seems 
real,  and  is  not  discovered  by  the  seller  and 
bank  until  the  painting  and  cash  are  gone. 

While  many  legal  issues  beyond  the  obvi¬ 
ous  are  involved,  such  as  mail  fraud,  theft, 
violations  of  banking  regulations  and  respon¬ 
sibilities,  be  forewarned  and  watch  out  for 
such  solicitations.  I  hear  from  several  artists 
each  month  who  have  been  approached,  so 
this  is  not  an  isolated  scheme. 

A  variation  on  the  scheme  is  that  a  special 
courier  will  arrive  to  pick  up  the  painting  and 
the  extra  cash.  It  is  never  explained  why  a 
courier  is  required  when  we  have  UPS  and 
FedEx. 

Here  is  another  variation  of  this  scam:  The 
caller  or  emailer,  who  is  nearly  always  in  a 


foreign  country,  offers  to  buy  the  piece  of  art¬ 
work.  The  arrangement  is  made  and  the  buyer 
overnights  the  cashier’s  check  to  the  artist. 

However,  before  the  artwork  can  be  sent, 
a  desperate  email  or  telephone  call  arrives 
with  a  creative  sob  story.  She  begs  the  artist  to 
|  cancel  the  sale,  cash  the  check  and  overnight 
back  the  cash  for  some  family  tragedy,  emer¬ 
gency  or  professional  disaster. 

These  people  can  be  very  convincing  and 
have  tried  already  to  develop  a  rapport  with 
the  artist  through  a  series  of  emails.  The  artist 
is  sympathetic,  gets  the  cash  and  refunds  it, 
by  overnight  mail,  all  the  while  not  realizing 
that  the  underlying  check  is  counterfeit.  The 
result  is  that  the  artist  sent  his  own  money  and 
has  just  been  flimflammed. 

Unfortunately,  people  all  over  the  country 
are  falling  for  this  scam  and  1  do  not  under¬ 
stand  why.  I  know  artists  are  desperate  to 
make  sales,  but  please  use  good  judgment  and 
think  these  solicitations  through. 

Realize  that  if  you  do  this,  you  lose  both 
the  painting  and  the  cash  you  sent.  This  is 
your  cash  because  the  check  was  counterfeit 
to  begin  with.  If  it  sounds  goofy,  it  is. 

Pay  attention  to  new  tax  laws 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  consult  with  your 
accountant  because  many  tax  laws  are  chang¬ 
ing  and  new  ones  are  going  into  effect  this 
year.  The  government  needs  money  to  pay  for 
all  the  new  programs  and  expenditures  and 
taxation  is  the  only  way  to  get  it.  You  also 
will  be  seeing  increases  in  many  service  fees 
because  such  increases  are  not  called  “taxes.” 

Many  of  you  are  involved  with  nonprofit 
and  tax-exempt  art  and  educational  organiza¬ 
tions.  There  is  an  effort  afoot  by  the  IRS  to 
eliminate  as  many  such  organizations  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  two  reasons. 

One  is  to  capture  as  much  additional  tax 
revenue  as  possible,  and  the  other  is  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  paperwork  associated  with  many  such 
organizations.  In  fairness  to  the  IRS,  many  of 
these  charitable  and  tax-exempt  organizations 
have  neglected  or  failed  to  account  properly 
for  their  assets  and  income,  and  although  of¬ 
ten  well  meaning,  have  no  one  but  themselves 
to  blame. 

Those  of  you  who  serve  and  volunteer  with 
nonprofits  and  tax-exempt  groups  should  sat- 


Bill  Frazier 


isfy  yourselves  that  your  organization  is  not  in 
danger  of  losing  its  tax-exempt  status  and  is 
conforming  to  the  generally  accepted  account¬ 
ing  standards.  If  the  exemption  is  lost,  it  will 
be  much  more  difficult  to  re-establish  it. 

Also  on  the  subject  of  the  IRS,  scams  and 
emails,  please  be  aware  that  the  IRS  does 
not  use  email  to  correspond  with  taxpay¬ 
ers.  If  you  receive  an  email  purporting  to  be 
from  the  IRS,  beware.  In  all  likelihood,  it  is 
an  attempted  scam,  or  what  is  often  referred 
to  as  “phishing.”  Report  it  to  the  IRS  at: 
phishing@irs.gov. 

Read  and  understand  contracts 

Here’s  another  word  of  advice,  based  on 
the  experiences  of  numerous  artists  who  have 
called  me  over  the  years.  Any  time  you  are 
presented  with  a  contract,  read  it  and  under¬ 
stand  it  before  you  sign  it.  I  know  that  this 
sounds  simplistic,  if  not  patronizing,  but  I 
mean  this. 

All  contracts,  even  pre-printed  ones,  are 
subject  to  further  negotiation.  Once  you  have 
signed  the  contract,  it  is  binding  and  very 
unlikely  that  a  lawyer  can  get  you  out  of  it. 

Bill  Frazier  served  a  lengthy  and  invalu¬ 
able  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Montana 
Arts  Council.  He's  in  private  practice 
in  Big  Timber,  and  can  be  reached  at 
406-932-5453  or  artlaw@mtintouch.net. 
MAC  thanks  Art  of  the  West  for  permission 
to  reprint  this  series. 


Tech  Talk:  Malware  now  attacking  Macs 


By  Mark  Ratledge 

There  is  something  new  in  the  Apple 
and  Mac  and  OS  X  world,  and  it’s  not 
good.  It’s  been  expected  for  some  time, 
and  now  that  it’s  here,  it’s  time  to  be 
more  careful.  What  I’m  talking  about  is 
malware  that  affects  Macs. 

Although  viruses  and  spyware  are 
common  in  the  Microsoft  Windows 
world,  malware  is  fairly  new  to  OS  X 
and  Apple  products.  Many  Mac  users 
have  gotten  used  to  the  fact  that  anti¬ 
virus  software  hasn’t  been  needed.  But 
now  Mac  users  need  to  learn  how  to 
protect  themselves. 

One  particular  scam  in  the  Windows 
world  is  a  fake  anti-virus  program. 

That’s  because  there  are  many  new 
viruses  for  Windows  that  appear  each 
month,  and  with  Windows,  you  must  be 
running  anti-virus  software  all  the  time. 
As  a  result,  criminals  can  fool  PC  users 
into  downloading  and  installing  software 
by  popping  up  fake  virus  alerts,  and  as  a 
result  they  can  steal  personal  and  finan¬ 
cial  information  with  malware  hidden  in 
the  software. 

Right  now,  malware  authors  are 
bringing  that  fake  antivirus  software 
scam  to  Macs.  If  you  get  fooled  and 
download  and  install  these  fake  antivirus 


programs  for  your  Mac,  they 
will  steal  your  personal  and 
financial  information,  just  as 
they  would  on  Windows. 

If  you've  seen  popup 
windows  on  your  Mac  that 
say  “Apple  Security  Alert”  or 
others  saying  that  your  Mac  is 
infected  with  a  virus  and  offer¬ 
ing  to  install  antivirus  software 
and  scan  your  Mac,  you’ve 
seen  one  of  the  latest  scams. 

Don’t  fall  for  the  scams  and 
don’t  install  the  software. 

Apple  has  been  criticized 
as  being  slow  to  deal  with 
malware.  Apple  regularly 
sends  out  software  updates  that 
fix  problems,  and  one  of  those 
updates  last  year  quietly  added  malware 
detection  and  removal.  And  on  May  31, 
Apple  released  an  update  specifically  for 
these  new  forms  of  malware,  and  is  said  to 
be  ready  to  react  more  quickly  to  malware 
as  it  emerges. 

You  should  have  Software  Update  set  to 
automatically  check  and  download  updates. 
In  the  desktop,  go  to  System  Preferences 
under  the  Apple  menu,  and  in  that,  go  to 
Software  Update  icon  in  the  System  row. 
There  you  can  tick  “Check  for  updates” 


(weekly  is  a  good  idea)  and 
tick  “Download  updates 
automatically.”  If  you  have 
never  run  software  update, 
click  “Check  Now”  and  let 
it  run. 

The  problem  with  some 
of  the  latest  malware  is 
that  the  installer  can  run 
by  itself  once  downloaded. 
That’s  because  many  users 
have  Safari  set  to  automati¬ 
cally  expand  file  archives 
on  download.  You  can  go 
to  the  Safari  menu  and 
select  Preferences,  and 
under  the  General  Tab  at 
the  bottom  uncheck  the  op¬ 
tion  “Open  safe  files  after 

downloading.” 

If  you  happened  to  have  installed  any  of 
the  fake  antivirus  offers,  go  to  this  docu¬ 
ment  at  Apple  to  leant  how  to  remove  the 
malware:  markratledge.com/link/apple 
malware/. 

The  long  history  of  Macs  being  mal¬ 
ware-free  may  be  coming  to  a  close.  So  if 
you  want  to  run  antivirus  to  be  really  safe, 
try  the  free  and  reputable  Sophos  Antivi¬ 
rus  for  Mac.  See  markratledge.com/link/ 
sophosantivirus/. 


Mark  Ratledge  is  an 
information  technology 
consultant.  His  website  is 
markratledge.com. 
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Opportunities 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  is  intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  information  either  by 
its  inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all 
attempts  are  made  to  insure  the  correctness  and 
suitability  of  information  under  our  control  and 
to  correct  any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  information 
or  any  other  linked  information  presented, 
referenced  or  implied.  All  critical  information 
should  be  independently  verified. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  and 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries, 
State  of  Montana 


The  Danforth  Gallery  will  be  hosting  a 
juried  art  show  to  run  July  21 -Aug.  15.  Ray 
Campeau,  original  founder  of  the  Danforth 
and  a  longtime  arts  advocate,  will  be  judging 
artwork  submitted  by  artists  for  the  exhibit. 
Prizes  for  the  exhibit  include:  Best  in  Show 
2-D,  $150;  Best  in  Show  3-D,  $150,  and 
Runner  Up,  $75.  Submissions  for  the  juried 
exhibition  are  open  to  all  artists  working  in 
any  media,  genre  or  subject  matter.  All  work 
must  have  been  completed  within  the  last 
calendar  year,  be  ready  to  hang,  and  fit  within 
set  size  limitations.  Art  submissions  should  be 
delivered  to  the  Danforth  (116  N.  Main  St., 
Livingston,  MT  59047)  July  16-19.  For  more 
details  about  submitting  artwork  for  the  juried 
show,  visit  www.pcfadanforth.org. 

The  Impromptu  Gallery  in  the  Dawson 
Community  College  Ullman  Center  in 

Glendive  invites  artists  to  exhibit  their  artwork 
for  a  month  or  two  during  the  spring  or  fall 
semester.  Artwork  must  be  ready  to  hang.  For 
more  information,  contact  the  Art  Department, 
Gretchen  Bederman,  406-377-9474  or  gretchen 
bederman  @  dawson.edu . 

Uptown  Butte  Artwalks  are  held  the  first 
Thursdays  of  the  month,  July  7,  Aug.  4, 
Sept.  1  and  Oct.  6.  Artists  are  invited  to  display 
their  artwork  in  a  variety  of  venues.  Choose 
any  or  all  dates.  Some  spaces  allow  work 
to  be  left  in  place  for  viewing  for  the  month 
following  the  event.  Prefer  artist  be  present  for 
event.  All  media  welcome.  No  entry  fee.  Send 
digital  images  of  artwork,  telephone  number 
and  email  address  to  Tom,  tomstea43@yahoo. 
com  or  call  Marie  at  406-494-8357. 

The  Great  Falls  Business  Improvement 
District  (BID)  is  pleased  to  announce  a  new 
program  for  local  artists  interested  in  design 
and  installation  of  public  art  on  selected  traffic 
signal  boxes  within  the  BID  boundaries.  The 
program  enhances  the  pedestrian  and  driving 
experience  by  incorporating  artwork  directly 
into  the  streetscape.  The  Traffic  Signal  Box  Art 
Project  is  a  public  art  opportunity  open  to  all 
artists  residing  in  Cascade  County.  The  Call 
to  Artists  can  be  picked  up  at  the  BID  office 
located  at  13  5th  Street  North.  Emerging  artists 
are  encouraged  to  apply.  The  installation  of  the 
project  will  take  place  Aug.  19-24.  For  more 
information,  call  406-727-5430  or  visit  www. 
GreatFallsBID.com.  DEADLINE:  July  8,  2011. 

The  ASMSU  Exit  Gallery  in  Bozeman  is  now 
accepting  applications  for  exhibitions  during 
the  fall  201 1  semester.  If  accepted,  artwork  will 
be  shown  in  a  two-week  solo  show  with  paid 
advertising  and  reception.  This  opportunity 
is  open  to  artists  working  in  any  media  from 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Applicants  need  not  be 
MSU  students  or  even  from  Montana.  For  an 
application,  email  asmsuexhibits@montana. 
edu.  DEADLINE:  July  1 5,  20 1 1. 

The  Stevensville  Art  and  Sculpture  Society 

is  asking  artists  to  submit  their  applications  to 
enter  the  6th  Annual  Stevensville  Scarecrow 
Festival  on  First  Friday,  Oct.  7.  Prizes  are 
given  for  peoples’  choice  first,  second,  third 
and  artistic  merit.  Entry  forms  are  available  at 
the  Paper  Clip  in  Hamilton,  the  Bitterroot  Star 
in  Stevensville,  or  online  at  www.sassart.org. 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  30,  2011. 

The  Beartooth  Highway  Photo  Contest 

celebrates  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  opening/ 


Want  the  latest  info  on  opportunities? 

Using  email,  the  arts  council  manages  three  biweekly  information  newsletters 
that  provide  current  and  ongoing  opportunities.  Artists,  arts  organizations  and 
arts  educators  each  have  their  own  list. 

To  sign  up  for  any  or  all  of  these  information  tools,  email  Beck  McLaughlin  at 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  or  look  for  the  sign-up  form  on  our  website  and  in  the 
newspaper. 


completion  of  the  highway,  which  is  located 
along  US  212  from  Red  Lodge  to  Silver 
Gate  (the  northeast  entrance  to  Yellowstone 
National  Park).  The  contest  is  open  to  amateurs 
and  advanced/professionals.  There  are  three 
categories:  The  Bear’s  Tooth  (must  include  the 
Bear’s  Tooth  in  the  image);  Beartooth  Highway 
(image  must  include  actual  highway);  and 
general  area  of  Beartooth  Highway  (along  the 
corridor).  Entry  fee  is  SlOperamateurcontestant 
or  $20  for  professional  contestant.  Only  digital 
images  are  accepted,  six  images  per  contestant. 
Registering,  payment  of  entry  fee  and  uploading 
images  will  be  completed  at  the  following 
website:  photocontest.beartoothhighway.com. 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  30,  2011. 

Artists,  crafters  and  commercial  product 
vendors  are  needed  for  the  28th  annual 
Havre  Festival  Days  Arts,  Crafts  and 
Commercial  Products  Show,  Sept.  17-18. 
There  are  75  indoor  spaces,  with  outdoor  space 
available  upon  request.  All  art  and  crafts  must 
be  handmade  or  crafted  by  the  person  entered 
in  the  show.  Contact  the  Havre  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Box  308,  Havre,  MT,  59501;  call 
406-265-4383oremailchamberdesk@havremt. 
net.  DEADLINE:  Aug.  1,  2011. 

The  26th  annual  Holiday  Food  and  Gift 
Festival  will  be  held  Nov.  19-20  in  Billings. 
For  more  information,  or  to  register,  contact  j 
call  406-696-6585,  email  douglas@DandD 
productions.us  or  visit  www.theholidayfood 
andgiftfestival.com. 

The  40th  annual  Outdoor  Art  Festival, 

hosted  by  the  Sandpiper  Gallery,  will  be  held  j 
Aug.  6  on  the  courthouse  lawn  in  Poison,  j 
To  apply  for  a  juried  booth,  send  a  SASE  to 
Margie  Hendricks,  Festival  Director,  PO  Box 
1 163,  Poison,  MT,  59860,  email  festival@sand 
piperartgallery.com  or  phone  406-471-5243. 

The  Whitefish  Chamber  of  Commerce 
invites  fine  artists  and  crafters  to  apply  for 
the  22nd  annual  Huckleberry  Days  Arts 
Festival,  to  be  held  Aug.  12-14  in  Whitefish. 
Artist  application  and  details  can  be  found 
online  at  www.whitefishchamber.org  (select 
chamber  info,  then  select  event  applications). 

I 

Theannual  Virginia  CityArt  Show  willbe  held 
Aug.  12-14.  Artists  interested  in  participating 
in  this  juried  art  show  should  consider  their 
work  to  be  of  professional  quality,  and  above 
the  “craft”  stage.  Applications  and  rules  are 
available  from  the  Virginia  City  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  To  request  an  application  and 
rules  for  the  art  show,  leave  a  message  at  406- 
843-5555  or  email  info@virginiacity.com. 

The  Livingston  Center  for  Art  and  Culture 
is  seeking  artists  for  Plein  Air  Painting  on 
the  Yellowstone,  to  be  held  Aug.  6-13  in  Park 
County.  Space  is  limited,  participation  is  on  a 
first-come  basis.  For  information,  call  Beth  at 
406-222-5222;  visit  www.livingstoncenter.org, 
or  email  admin@livingstoncenter.org. 


submit  letters  of  interest  and  qualifications 
for  the  creation  of  public  art  for  the  exterior 
of  the  newly  completed  USTAR  Innovation 
Campus  facility  in  North  Logan,  UT.  The 
budget  is  $87,000.  The  projects’  specifics  are 
available  at  www.artsandmuseums.utah.gov/ 
funding/competitions/pubIic_art/index.html. 
For  more  information,  call  801-533-3585. 
DEADLINE:  July  21,2011. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  and 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries, 
National 

The  National  Art  Museum  of  Sport  is  inviting 
sport  artists  to  participate  in  its  second  annual 
international  “Commitment  to  Excellence  in 
Art  and  Sport:  A  Fine  Art  Competition”  and 
exhibit.  Eligible  entries  must  have  sports  as 
a  subject.  Up  to  50  paintings,  sculptures,  and 
photographs  depicting  sport  selected  by  a  jury 
will  be  exhibited  Oct.  27,  2011  to  Feb.  28, 
2012  at  the  museum  on  the  campus  of  Indiana 
University-Purdue  University  Indianapolis. 
Submissions  to  the  competition  can  be  made 
through  www.juriedartservices.com  (click 
on  the  NAMOS  logo  to  apply).  DEADLINE: 
Sept.  7,2011. 

The  Utah  Public  Art  Program  has  issued 
an  invitation  for  artists  or  artist  teams  to 


Workshops/Conferences 

Stumptown  Art  Studio  in  Whitefish  offers 
Glass  Fusing,  with  Melanie  Drown,  July  13 
and  Aug.  24;  Family  Fun  at  the  Clayground 
with  Stephanie  Seguin,  July  14  and  Aug.  11; 
Pinch  Pot  Luminaries  with  Stephanie  Seguin, 
July  19;  Beadweaving  Jewelry  with  Traci 
Staves,  July  25  and  Aug.  29;  Art  Trek  in  Glacier 
Park  with  Christy  O’  Neil,  July  27;  Glass  Lamp 
Work  with  Traci  Staves,  July  30;  and  Glaze 
Decoration  with  Stephanie  Seguin,  Aug.  9. 
Call  406-862-5929. 

The  Red  Lodge  Clay  Center  in  Red  Lodge  will 
present  a  free  two-day  demonstration  workshop 
Aug.  27-28  with  Diego  Valles,  in  conjunction 
with  the  potters  of  Mata  Ortiz  exhibit.  Call 
406-446-3993. 

Two  Rivers  Gallery  in  Big  Timber  offers 
the  following  workshops:  Pocket  Sketching 
with  Kath  Macauley,  Aug.  6-9  ($220-$270), 
registration  deadline  July  15;  and  a  Watercolor 
Workshop  with  Sarah  Peterson,  Aug.  13-17 
($150-$200),  registration  deadline  July  27.  For 
more  information,  call  406-932-4009  or  email 
info  @  tworiversgallery.org. 

The  Lewistown  Art  Center  in  Lewistown  offers 
the  following  workshops:  Plein  Air  Painting 
with  Bob  Phinney,  July  23  (rescheduled  from 
June  4),  cost  of  class  is  $75-$85;  and  Horses  with 
Diane  Hausmann,  Sept.  1 0;  cost  is  $55-$65 .  Call 
406-535-8278  or  email  lac.arteducation@gmail. 
com. 

The  Yellowstone  Ballet  presents  the  Montana 
Regional  Dance  Intensive,  July  25-Aug.  6,  at 
Main  Street  Dance  Theatre  in  Bozeman.  A  variety 
of  dance  forms  will  be  offered,  including  ballet, 
pointe,  variations,  Broadway,  modem,  stretch. 
Pilates  and  repertoire.  Guest  teachers  are  Thomas 
Bell  andTricia  Sundbeck.  For  information,  email 
yellowstoneballet@yahoo.com. 

Plein  Air  Painting  on  the  Yellowstone  will 

be  held  Aug.  6-13  in  Park  County.  Activities 
include  a  Meet  and  Greet  BBQ,  a  demonstration 
by  accomplished  plein  air  artist  Aaron  Schuerr, 
a  Quick  Draw  at  the  Farmers’  Market  and 
ending  with  the  Wet  Paintings  Exhibit.  An 
application  and  prospectus  can  be  found  at  www. 
livingstoncenter.org,  or  call  406-222-6510. 

Bear  Canyon  Schoql  of  Art  and  Craft  in 

Bozeman  offers  these  workshops:  Make  It  Now ! 
The  Low  Tech  Solution  for  Jewelry  with  Diana 
Arnold,  July  10  ($85  with  $15  materials  fee); 
and  Welding  for  the  Beginner  with  Tanner  Billis, 
July  16-17,  ($150  includes  materials).  Call 
406-586-8770  or  visit  www.bearcanyonschool. 
com. 

River  Street  Dance  Theater  in  Hamilton  is 
hosting  a  dance  workshop.  Two  Weeks,  Twice 
the  Fun,  July  1 1-22.  Guest  artists  are  Heather 
Adams  Torma,  Laurel  Wall-MacLane,  Cassy 
Kempf  and  Pam  Erickson.  Dance  styles  offered 
in  this  workshop  are  modem,  ballet,  jazz,  hip- 
hop  and  tap.  Call  406-363- 1203. 

The  Hamilton  Players  in  Hamilton  are  now 
accepting  enrollment  for  their  two  summer 
theater  schools;  Session  One,  July  1 1-15  is  the 
traditional  K- 1 2th  grade  su  miner  theater  school. 
Session  Two,  Aug.  8-13,  is  open  to  students 
fourth  through  12th  grade  and  culminates  in 
a  dramatic,  monologue  performance  entitled 
“Faces,”  Aug.  12-13.  Call  406-375-9050. 

Continued  on  next  page 


Arts  and 

Disability 

Center 

website 

The  National  Arts 
and  Disability  Center 
(NADC)  is  a  re¬ 
source,  training,  and 
information  center 
dedicated  to  promot¬ 
ing  the  full  inclusion 
of  individuals  with 
disabilities  into  the 
arts  community. 

The  organization's 
website,  nadc.ucla. 
edu,  provides  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  find  and/ 
or  list  upcoming  art 
and  disability  events; 
receive  information 
on  art  and  disability- 
related  resources; 
and  apply  for  schol¬ 
arships,  competitions 
and  art  exhibits. 

The  site's  calendar 
includes  a  searchable 
database  of  acces¬ 
sible  performances 
and  venues  as  well 
as  events  featuring 
artists  or  performers 
with  disabilities.  The 
Call  for  Entries  lists 
calls  for  submissions 
to  exhibits,  art  com¬ 
petitions,  and  pub¬ 
lications  received  by 
the  NADC  for  artists 
with  disabilities;  an 
online  gallery  show¬ 
cases  works  by  artists 
with  disabilities. 

For  more 
information,  call 
310-794-1141. 
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National  arts 
resources 

•  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts: 

1 1 00  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC 
20506;  202-682-5400; 
www.artsendow.gov; 
email:  webmgr@arts. 
endow.gov. 

•  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20506; 
202-606-8400;  www. 
neh.fed.us. 

•  Arts  4  All  People: 
www.arts4allpeople. 
org;  email:  a4ap@ 
waliacefunds.org. 

•  Americans  for  the 
Arts:  1 000  Vermont 
Ave.,  NW,  1 2th  Floor, 
Washington,  DC  20005; 
202-371-2830;  www. 
artusa.org. 

•  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Museums: 
1571  Eye  St.  NW,  Ste. 
400,  Washington,  DC 
20005;  202-289-1 818; 
www.aam-us.org. 

•  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation: 

1 785  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20036;  202-588- 
6000;  www.national 
trust.org. 

•  ADA  Services  Unit: 
U.S.  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commis¬ 
sion,!  801  L  St.  NW, 

Rm.  9024,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  20507; 
202-663-4900  or  800- 
669-4000  for  employ¬ 
ment  questions;  www. 
eeoc.gov/facts. 

•  New  York  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Arts:  1 55 
Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
1 4th'Floor,  New  York 
NY  1001 3-1507;  212- 
366-6900;  www.nyfa. 
org. 

•  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Barri¬ 
ers  Compliance  Board: 

1331  F  St.  NW,  Suite 
1000,' Washington,  DC 
20004;  800-872-2253; 
www.access-board.gov. 

•  National  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Informa¬ 
tion  Center  (NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or  800- 
344-5405  for  assistive 
technology  product 
information. 


Living  Art  of  Montana  summer  Creativity 
for  Life  workshops  are  July  9,  16  and  23  and 
Aug.  6,  13,  and  20  at  the  Living  Art  Studio  in 
Missoula.  Living  Art  uses  the  arts  and  nature 
to  support  healing;  the  workshops  provide 
opportunities  for  expression  and  connection 
for  people  facing  illness  and  loss.  For  more 
details,  visit  www.livingartofmontana.org  or 
call  406-549-5329. 

Dunrovin  Ranch,  in  Lolo,  will  launch  its 
first  annual  This  Montana  Place  expedition 

Sept.  11-18.  Participants  will  travel  to  The 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial  Ranch  for 
this  unique  expedition,  designed  to  immerse 
artists,  writers  and  equestrians  of  all  levels  in  a 
pristine  Montana  landscape.  For  further  details, 
visit  www.dunrovinranchmontana.com  or  call 
406-273-7745. 

Exploring  Luminous  Watercolor  Painting 
with  Michiko  Conklin  will  be  held  Sept.  17 
at  the  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings. 
Early  registration  is  encouraged;  discounts  are 
available.  Call  406-256-6804  or  visit  www. 
artmuseum.org. 

Montana’s  Best  Dance  Crew  Workshop/ 
Competition  will  be  held  Aug.  12  in  Havre. 
Registration  is  $45;  call  406-265-2533. 

Contemporary  Landscape  Painting  with  Fluid 
Acrylics  with  Don  Tiller  will  be  held  Aug.  1 3- 1 4 
at  Toucan  Gallery  in  Billings.  Cost  is  $225.  For 
more  information,  or  to  register,  call  406-252- 
0122  or  visit  www.toucangallery.com. 

A  Bird  Painting  Workshop  with  theBeartooth 
Nature  Center  will  be  held  July  30  at  the  Depot 
Gallery  in  Red  Lodge.  Artist  Kevin  Red  Star 
and  Nature  Center  Director  Jeff  Ewelt  will 
host  a  drawing  session  with  a  live  bird  from  the 
center  as  a  model.  For  more  information,  call 
406-446-1370. 

In  and  Out  of  the  Garden:  Painting  with 
Kathryn  Stats  will  be  held  at  the  Hockaday 
Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell  in  two  sessions: 
Aug.  2-5  or  Aug.  9- 1 2.  Experience  floral  painting 
at  Bibler  Gardens  and  landscape  painting  in  the 
Glacier  National  Park  area.  The  oil  painting 
workshop  will  include  demonstrations,  group 
and  personal  instruction,  and  a  critique.  Cost  is 
$400-5440.  Call  406-755-5268. 

The  Montana  Mid-state  Art  Society  is 
sponsoring  workshops  with  Elliot  Eaton 

Oct.  7-8  at  the  Circle  Bar  Guest  Ranch  west  of 
Hobson.  Oil  painting  and  charcoal  drawing  will 
be  taught  on  the  7th  and  watercolor  painting  on 
the  8th.  Cost  of  the  workshop  is  $60  per  day. 
Contact  Sarah  Ozment  at  406-423-5672  or 
sarahoz@mtintouch.net. 

A  three-day  animal  sculpture  workshop  will 
be  taught  by  artist  Ott  Jones  June  21-23  in 
Bozeman.  This  workshop  will  cover  animal 
sculpture  in  depth  and  is  offered  to  sculptors  of 
any  skill  level.  Cost  is  $385.  For  more  information, 
call  406-585-9495;  email  sculptor@ottjones.com 
or  visit  www.ottjones.com. 

North  Valley  Music  School  in  Whitefish  is 
accepting  registrations  for  Camp  Festival 
Amadeus,  a  Chamber  Music  Camp  for  youth 

that  runs  July  3 1  -Aug.  5. .The  camp  is  for  seventh 
to  12th  grade  string,  harp  and  flute  musicians. 
For  an  application  or  more  information,  visit 
www.northvalleymusicschool.org  or  call  406- 
862-8074.  DEADLINE:  July  1,  2011. 

Montana  Ballet  Company  is  hosting  their  18th 
annual  Summer  Intensive,  “Dancing  Under  the 

Big  Sky,”  July  25-Aug.  7  in  Bozeman.  Dancers 


ages  1 0  and  up  can  immerse  themselves  in  a  variety 
of  dance  forms,  concentrating  on  technique, 
artistry,  musicality  and  expression.  Guest  faculty 
includes  Lorraine  Padden,  Curtiss  Wesley  and  Tobi 
Brokke.  For  more  information,  call  406-582-8702 
or  visit  www.montanaballet.org. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena  offers 
these  workshops:  Into  the  Fire,  with  Ted  Adler 
and  Dean  Adams,  July  18-22;  Silk  Screen 
Transfers  on  Clay  Surfaces,  with  Richard 
Shaw,  Aug.  13-14;  Colorful  Chemistry  with 
Julia  Galloway,  Sept.  15-18;  and  The  Body 
as  Landscape  for  Truth-telling,  with  Adrian 
Arleo,  Oct.  21-23.  To  register,  call  406-443- 
3502,  ext.  14. 

The  Missoula  Art  Museum  offers  Classical 
Painting  Techniques  with  Noah  Massey,  July  30 
and  Aug.  6,  ($90-$  100).  Call  406-728-0447. 

The  Montana  Outdoor  Rhythm  Retreat  will 
beheldAug.  19-21  at  the  Montanagua  Sanctuary 
near  Kalispell.  West  African  hand-drumming 
classes,  evening  celebration  circles  and  free 
time  are  part  of  the  event.  Drummakers  will 
build  an  Ashiko  drum.  Call  406-726-4445,  email 
Matthew@drumbrothers.com  or  visit  www. 
drumbrothers.com. 

Photographers’  Formulary  in  Condon  offers 
these  workshops:  Gum  Printing  Then  and 
Now  with  Christina  Anderson,  Aug.  7-12; 
Photography  In  and  Out  of  the  Classroom  and 
Community:  A  Teacher’s  Workshop,  Aug.  28- 
Sept.  2;  and  Outdoor  Photography  the  Digital 
Way  with  Rick  Sheremeta,  Aug.  28-Sept.  2. 
Workshops  are  $725.  Call  406-754-289 1  or  visit 
www.workshopsinmt.com. 

The  Clay  Studio  in  Missoula  presents  these 
workshops:  Build  and  Burn,  with  David  Smith, 
July  9  and  16  ($140-$150);The  Pottery  Triangle: 
Creating,  Marketing  and  Selling,  with  Jayson 
Lawfer,  Aug.  13  ($80-$90);  and  Intimate 
Porcelain:  Fingertips  to  Form,  with  Carla  Potter, 
Oct.  8  ($80-$90).  Call  406-543-0509  or  visit 
www.theclaystudioofmissoula.org. 

The  Sandpiper  Gallery  in  Poison  presents 
these  workshops:  WatercolorTricks  with  Joanne 
Simpson,  July  25-29  ($125);  Classes  for  Kids 
with  John  Davis  and  Margery  Christensen, 
July  11-14  or  July  18-21  ($25);  Successful 
Artists  Workshop  Series  with  Douglas  E.  Taylor, 
July  16-17.  Call  406-883-5956  or  visit  www. 
sandpiperartgallery.com. 

The  Crown  of  the  Continent  Guitar 
Foundation  will  hold  its  second  annual  guitar 
festival  and  workshop  at  the  Flathead  Lake 
Lodge  in  Bigfork  Aug.  28-Sept.  4.  The  event  will 
be  a  rare  opportunity  to  study  with  renowned 
guitar  artists,  including  Joe  Bonamassa,  Lee 
Ritenour  and  Scott  Tennant.  To  register  or  for 
more  information,  call  406-837-2574,  visit  www. 
cocguitarfoundation.org  or  email  dfeffer@cocg 
uitarfoundation.org. 


Media  Arts 


The  Big  Sky  Documentary  Film  Festival 

is  seeking  submissions  for  its  ninth  annual 
event.  From  Feb.  17-26,  2012,  the  festival  will 
screen  over  100  films,  including  world  and  U.S. 
premieres,  classics,  rare  and  experimental  works 
on  Montana’s  largest  screen  at  the  historic  Wilma 
Theatre  in  Missoula.  The  competition  is  open  to 
non-fiction  films  and  videos  of  all  genres,  subject 
matter,  lengths  and  production  dates.  Enter 
via  Withoutabox.com  at  www.withoutabox. 
com/login/3969  or  download  entry  form  in  pdf 
format  at  www.bigskyfilmfest.org/bsdff/festival/ 


submissons.  For  more  information,  visit  www. 
bigskyfilmfest.org. 


Grants  &  Fellowships 


Join  ArtCorps  and  strengthen  sustainable 
development  in  Central  America  with  your 
creative  talents.  Through  theater,  storytelling, 
music,  digital  media  and  other  creative 
facilitation  techniques,  ArtCorps  Artists  educate 
and  inspire  people  to  participate  actively  in 
improving  the  environmental,  health  and  social 
conditions  in  their  communities.  Artists  will 
work  and  live  in  the  host  community  from 
January  2012  through  December  2012.  Artists 
receive  room  and  board,  medical  insurance 
and  a  small  personal  stipend.  Apply  now  for 
opportunities  in  Guatemala,  El  Salvador, 
Honduras  and  Belize.  For  info  and  initial 
application,  visit  www.artcorp.org/Become-an- 
ArtCorps-Artist.  DEADLINE:  June  20,  2011. 

First  Peoples  Fund  invites  artists  to  apply  for 
the  Artists  in  Business  Leadership  Program. 

Grants  of  up  to  $5,000  plus  technical  assistance, 
training,  and  networking  opportunities  will  be 
given  to  entrepreneurial  Native  American  artists 
working  to  develop  managerial  and  marketing 
skills  for  a  self-sustaining  arts-based  business. 
This  one-year,  self-directed  program  provides 
a  working  capital  grant  of  up  to  $5,000  to 
support  work  on  a  marketing  plan/strategy  or 
business  goal  as  defined  by  the  artist  applicant. 
For  information,  visit  www.firstpeoplesfund. 
org.  DEADLINE:  Sept.  1,  2011. 

In  2012,  the  TKF  Foundation  will  begin  the 
Open  Spaces  Sacred  Places  National  Awards 
Initiative.  This  new  award  program  will  fund 
the  creation  of  significant  Open  Spaces  Sacred 
Places  that  are  designed  specifically  with  the 
intent  to  study  and  communicate  the  impact 
of  a  specific  type  of  urban  public  greenspace 
on  users.  Grants  will  be  awarded  from  a  total 
funding  pool  of  $5  million.  Funding  will  be 
provided  to  cross-disciplinary  teams  that 
conceptualize,  plan,  design  and  implement  a 
physical  space,  conduct  associated  research 
study(s)  and  disseminate  findings.  This 
Request  for  Proposal  (RFP)  launches  the  first 
phase  of  the  national  awards  program  and 
will  provide  funding  for  planning  grants.  For 
more  information  and  guidelines,  visit  www. 
opensacred.org/grants/request-for-proposal. 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  1,2011. 

The  Department  of  State’s  Cultural 
Programs  Division  is  pleased  to  announce 
an  open  competition  to  organize  the  official 
U.S.  representation  at  one  or  both  of  the 
following  international  biennales:  the  13th 
Cairo  International  Biennale,  held  mid- 
December  2012  through  late  February  2013 
in  Cairo,  Egypt;  and  the  55th  International  Art 
Exhibition,  held  June  through  November,  2013, 
in  Venice,  Italy.  Proposals  will  be  accepted  from 
U.S.  based  non-profit  organizations  including 
museums,  galleries,  visual  and  design  arts 
centers  and  schools  of  art.  Full  guidelines 
and  application  instructions  can  be  found  at 
www.grants.gov  or  on  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  website  at  exchanges.state.gov/cultural/ 
biennales/gran  ts.html. 


Literary  Arts 

Aesthetica  Magazine  is  inviting  all  artists, 
photographers,  writers  and  poets  to  submit 
their  work  to  the  Creative  Works  Competition. 
Guidelines  and  submission  forms  can  be  found 
at  www.aestheticamagazine.com/submission_ 
guide.htm.  DEADLINE:  Aug.  31,  201 1. 
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MAC  Grants  &  Services 


Artist's  Innovation  Awards 

The  next  round  of  applications  for  the 
Artist’s  Innovation  Award  will  be  available 
online  Monday,  July  11,  2011.  The  Montana 
Arts  Council  launched  this  grant  program 
to  honor  the  innovative  ideas,  practices  and 
the  contributions  of  Montana  artists.  This 
application  can  only  be  completed  online  -  go  to 
MAC’s  website  at  http://art.mt.gov. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains 
three  distinct  components  which  provide 
participatory  experiences  in  arts  learning  that 
increase  or  strengthen  participants’  knowledge 
and  skills  in  the  arts. 

1.  Artist  visits:  The  artist  visits  program 
encom-passes  visits  lasting  from  one  to  four 
days  with  no  more  than  four  hours  of  contact 
time  per  day. 

2.  Short-term  residencies:  These  last  one  to 
four  weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  days  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Long-term  residencies: 
These  are  residencies  of  five  weeks  or  longer, 
up  to  one  year. 

3.  Special  projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum 
and  educational  arts  programming.  Projects 
that  support  and  encourage  the  community’s 
lifelong  learning,  appreciation  and  enjoyment 
of  the  arts  are  also  funded. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  institutions,  or  local 
chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply,  visit 
MAC’S  website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the 
MAC  Arts  Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282- 
3092. 

Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a  wide 
range  of  residencies  by  professional  working 
artists  and  local  or  regional  arts  organizations 
(touring  or  locally  based).  Activities  are  hands- 
on  and  process-oriented.  The  artist  must  be  able 
to  clearly  communicate  the  concepts  and  skills 
of  the  chosen  art  form  and  relate  well  to  people 
in  a  variety  of  educational  settings. 


Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit  MAC’s 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside 
a  percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals 
in  the  Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and 
aesthetic  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from 
the  interest  earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person, 
association,  group, 
or  govern-mental 
agency  may  apply. 

All  applications  must, 
however,  be  officially 
sponsored  by  a 
governmental  entity. 

Requirements  include 
a  1:1  match  in  cash  or 
in-kind  goods  and  services  for  Special  Projects 
Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects  and  Operational 
Support.  Capital  expenditures  require  a  3: 1 
match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services. 

This  application  can  only  be  completed  online 
-  go  to  MAC’S  website  at  http://.art.mt.gov.  The 
application  deadline  is  August  1,  2012  for  FY 
2014-2015. 

Montana's  Circle  of  American  Masters 

Montana’s  Circle  of  American  Masters  in 
Visual  Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  celebrates 
the  contributions  of  Montana’s  master  artists. 

A  member  of  Montana’s  Circle  of  American 
Masters  is  a  person  who  throughout  their  lifetime 
of  work  in  the  traditional  arts  has  created  a 
notable  body  of  work.  Of  significant  cultural  and 
artistic  stature,  their  work  is  representative  of 
the  historic,  traditional,  and  innovative  arts  and 
handcrafts  distinctive  to  the  state  and  is  worthy  of 
note  on  both  a  state  and  national  level.  Deadlines 
for  this  program  are  ongoing.  For  nomination 
materials,  visit  the  MAC  website  at  http://art. 
mt.gov/artists/artists_masters.asp  or  contact 
Cindy  Kittredge  at  elkittredge@dishmail.net  or 
phone  her  at  406-468-4078. 

Public  Value  Partnerships 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  pleased  to 
continue  operating  support  grants  for  Montana 
non-profit  arts  organizations  under  a  program 
titled  Public  Value  Partnerships.  Public  value 


J  partners  are  defined  as  organizations  making  a 
positive  difference  in  the  individual  and  collective 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  through  the  arts, 
and  worthy  of  state  investment.  These  grants 
fund  Montana  non-profit  arts  organizations  who 
have  had  their  501(c)(3)  status  for  a  minimum 
of  five  years  and  at  least  a  half-time  paid  staff 
member.  Guideline’s  specifics  are  available  on 
the  MAC  website.  The  grant  period  runs  from 
July  1,  2010,  to  June  30,  2014.  The  next  round 
of  grant  applications  will  be  due  in  Spring  2014. 
Visit  http://.art.mt.gov  for  more  information. 

Strategic  Investment  Grants  for  the  Arts 

Strategic  Investment  Grants  for  the  Arts  are 
given  throughout  the  year  to 
provide  funds  for: 

•  Training  and  Network 
Development  opportunities  that 
help  build  art  skills,  healthy 
arts  careers  and  businesses. 

•  Market  Expansion  to  help 
increase  exposure  and  improve 
marketing  or  promotion, 
opportunities  for  exhibition  or 
performance  and  sales. 

•  Public  Outreach  Arts  Activities  for  ongoing 
and  one-time  arts  activities  by  arts  organizations 
and  artists  that  help  firmly  anchor  the  arts  in  the 
greater  community. 

•  Challenges  and  Emergencies  to  provide 
assistance  for  artists  or  arts  organizations 
experiencing  catastrophic-level  emergencies  that 
threaten  their  ability  to  continue  their  work,  and 
demand  prompt  and  immediate  attention. 

Artists,  501(c)(3)  arts  organizations  and  Pre 
K-12  teachers  are  eligible  to  apply.  1:1  matching 
grants  are  available  up  to  $1,000  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds  and 
the  nature  of  the  requests.  Awards  are  made 
directly  by  the  council  and  applications  are 
reviewed  monthly. 

This  application  can  only  be  completed  online 
-  go  to  MAC’s  website  at  www.art.mt.gov.  The 
application  deadline  is  the  15th  of  the  month  (or 
first  business  day  after  the  15th  if  that  falls  on  a 
weekend). 

T.E.A.,  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts 

This  gram  program  is  for  elementary 
classroom  teachers  who  wish  to  work  one-on- 
one  with  a  professional  working  artist  in  order  to 
develop  the  teacher’s  skill  in  a  particular  artistic 
discipline.  Deadlines  are  ongoing.  You  must 
apply  at  least  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  start- 
date  of  your  project.  A  cash  match  is  not  required. 
All  grants  are  for  $500. 


Grant  guidelines  and 
applications  can  be 
downloaded  at 
http://art.mt.gov 


ARTS  &  CULTURE:  Statewide  Service  Organizations 


Humanities  Montana,  3 1 1  Brantly  Hall,  The  University 
of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  406-243-6022;  www. 
humanities-mt.org.  Presents  humanities  programs,  awards 
grants,  conducts  speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion 
groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  Co-presidents  Elizabeth 
Waddington;  email:  waddingtone@billings.kl2.mt.us: 
and  Susan  Selstad;  email:  vikinggoddessl@msn.com; 
www.maeamt.org.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406- 
585-9551.  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box 

1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406-585-9551;  www. 
montanasymphonies.org.  Provides  resource  sharing, 
imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and 
conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Humanities  Montana  311 
Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT 
59812;  406-243-6022,  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse;  www. 
montanabook.org.  Organizes  public  forums  featuring 
Montana  authors;  and  promotes  reading,  book  arts  and 
publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1805  Highland,  Helena. 
MT  59601;  406-443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china 
painting,  porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public 
show  featuring  nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  1  N.  Last  Chance  Gulch. 
Suite  1,  Helena.  MT  59601;  406-443-8313; 
email:  mtcf@mt.net;  www.mtcf.org.  Maintains 
endowments  for  nonprofit  organizations  and  awards 
grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  406-585-9551.  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural 
agencies  that  lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain 
funding  of  cultural  agencies  and  oversees  legislation 
affecting  Montana's  cultural  sector. 


MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 

MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 .  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring 
workshop  for  young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a 
summer  scholarship  program  and  presents  a  summer 
teachers'  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  c/o  Ron  Paulick,  708  56th  St. 
So.,  Great  Falls,  MT;  406-453-4076.  Assists  artists  in  all 
disciplines  through  educational  projects,  information,  and 
workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  Nancy  Murdock.  PO 
Box  55,  Whitewater,  MT  59544;  406-674-5417  (O); 
email:  nmurdock@ttc-cmc.net.  Provides  professional 
information  and  development  for  music  teachers  in  all 
areas. 

MT  Painters  Alliance,  Susan  Blackwood  and  Howard 
Friedland,  7 1 1  Blackmore  Place,  Bozeman,  MT  59715; 
406-586-4484.  A  statewide  organization  comprised  of 
professional  outdoor  painters  who  seek  to  showcase  the 
vast  variety  and  spectacular  beauty  of  Montana. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 ;  www.mt 
performingarts.org.Supports  performing  arts  presenting 
in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an  annual 
conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block¬ 
booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  516  N.  Park,  Suite 
A,  Helena,  MT  59601;  406-457-2822;  www. 
preservemontana.org.  Provides  technical  assistance  and 
infor-mation  on  historic  preservation  issues  through  a 
circuit  rider  pro-gram.  Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  MT  59645;  406-547-3803:  Supports 
efforts  of  Montana's  rural  low  power  public  television 
stations;  provides  technical  assistance  in  video  production 
and  station  application  procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Theatre  Education  Assn.  (MTEA),  President  Larry 
Brazill,  9  N.  Dakota.  Dillon,  MT  59725;  406-683-7038; 
email:  l_brazill@umwestem.edu.  A  K-12  education 


resource  for  Montana  theatre  educators;  present  yearly  at 
MEA-MFT/APT  and  are  affiliated  with  EDTA. 

MT  Thespians,  State  Director,  Sarah  DeGrandpre,  Big 
Sky  High  School,  3100  South  Ave.  West,  Missoula, 

MT  59804;  406-728-2401;  email:  sdegrandpre@mcps. 
kl2.mt.us.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

i 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  3002,  Missoula.  MT 
59807;  Sally  Angove,  membership  chair,  406-442-4657; 
email:  sangove@bresnan.net;  www.montanawatercolor 
society.org.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a  yearly 
I  Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia 
j  Exhibition,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museum  and  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First 
Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  5940 1 ;  406-76 1  - 1 797; 
email:  montanaart@hotmail.com;  www.mt-magda. 
org.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through 
traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual 
conference. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society, 

225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  406-444-4710; 
www.montanamuseums.org.  Supports  museums  of 
all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences,  quarterly 
newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum  issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St., 
Missoula.  MT  59802;  406-728-5374.  Provides 
photography  education,  professional  information, 
workshops  and  opportunities  for  members  to  show  work 
in  galleries. 

VS  A  arts  of  Montana,  PO  Box  7225,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  406-549-2984;  www.vsamontana.org.  Provides 
j  information,  technical  assistance  and  workshops  on 
working  with  differently-abled  constituencies. 

Writer's  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402 

N.  32nd  St.,  Billings,  MT  59101;  406-248-1685. 

Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional 
development;  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides 
public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition 
of  literary  arts. 


Help  us  find 
technical 
assistance 
articles  for 
State  of 

the  Arts 

The  Montana  Arts 
Council  is  requesting 
submissions  from  art¬ 
ists  and  organizations 
on  practical  profes¬ 
sional  development 
tips  for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues  of 
State  of  the  Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  "How  to"  articles 
(i.e.  marketing  tips 
for  the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how  to 
find  a  publisher  for 
your  first  book,  doing 
your  own  PR,  writ¬ 
ing  an  effective  artist 
statement  or  how  to 
make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education  projects  or 
statistics. 

Upcoming  dead¬ 
lines  are:  July  25  for 
the  September/Octo¬ 
ber  issue;  and  Sept. 

25  for  the  Novem¬ 
ber/December  issue. 

Please  limit  sub¬ 
missions  to  500 
words.  Call  MAC  at 
406-444-6510  or 
email  mac@mt.gov 
before  submitting 
stories. 
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The  judges  for  Montana's  entries  to  the  2010  Federal  junior  Duck  Stamp  Contest  were:  (I  to  r) 
Sam  Lawry,  biologist  from  Pheasants  Forever;  Annie  Garde,  radio  host  for  Montana  Public  Radio's 
Pea  Green  Boat;  Cinda  Holt,  Business  Development  Specialist  with  the  Montana  Arts  Council; 
Gretchen  Spiess,  owner  of  River's  Mist  Art  Gallery  in  Stevensville;  and  Joe  jaquith,  Montana  Fish, 
Wildlife  and  Parks  warden.  Holt  is  holding  the  artwork  that  won  Best  of  Show  and  the  honor  of 
representing  our  state  in  the  federal  contest.  The  artist  is  Kendyl  Collinsworth  from  Whitefish. 
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MAC  receives  pretigious  national  grant 

See  page  1 


9,600  copies  of  this  public  document  were  published  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1 .1 2  per  copy,  for  a  total  cost  of  $1 0,71 5,  which  includes 
$7,556  for  printing/production  and  $3,1 59  for  distribution 


State  of  Montana  programs 
are  available  to  all  Montanans. 
Upon  request,  an  alternative 
accessible  format  will  be  provided. 
Call  406-444-6449 
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State  of  the  Arts 

MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 

MAILING  ADDRESS: 

PO  BOX  202201,  HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 
STREET  ADDRESS: 

830  N.  WARREN  ST.,  HELENA,  MT 
V:  406-444-6430;  T: 711 
Fax  406-444-6548 
Arts  Ed  Hotline  1-800-282-3092 
http://art.mt.gov 
email:  mac@mt.gov 
Address  Services  Requested 


Montana  Arts  Council 


Jackie  Parsons,  Chairman,  PO  Box  589,  Browning,  MT  59417 
Cynthia  Andrus,  Vice  Chairman, 

3247  Garden  Brook  Ln.,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Corky  Clairmont,  33608  Emory  Rd.,  Ronan,  MT  59864 
Mark  Kuipers,  4770  Duncan  Dr.,  Missoula,  MT  59802 
Tracy  Linder,  13311  Ballard  Ivie  Rd.,  Molt,  MT  59057 
Rick  Newby,  710  Harrison  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59601 
Arlene  Parisot,  748  So.  California,  Helena,  MT  59601 
Rob  Quist,  PO  Box  1711,  Kalispell,  MT  59901 
Kathleen  Schlepp,  914  S.  Custer,  Miles  City,  MT  59301 
Jean  Steele,  435  Jorgy  Way,  Hamilton,  MT  59840 
Youpa  Stein,  73250  Lemlama  Ln.,  Arlee,  MT  59821 
Judy  Ulrich,  4  Elm  Dr.,  Dillon,  MT  59725 
Jane  Waggoner  Deschner,  635  N.  26th  St.,  Billings,  MT  59101 
Wilbur  Wood,  PO  Box  12,  Roundup,  MT  59072 


MAC  Staff 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
afishbaugh@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
clayne@mt.gov  ■  406-444-6489 
Kim  Baraby  Hurtle,  Executive  Assistant, 
Percent-For-Art  Manager 
khurtle@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Education  &  Web  Services  Director 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  •  406-444-6522 
Cinda  Holt,  Business  Development  Specialist 
cholt@montana.com  •  406-777-0090 
Kristin  Han  Burgoyne,  Database  &  Grants  Director, 
Accessibility  Coordinator 
khan@mt.gov  •  406-444-6449 
Cindy  Kittredge,  Folk  Arts  &  Market  Development  Specialist 
elkittredge@dishmail.net  •  406-468-4078 
Pearl  Pallister,  Administrative  Assistant 
pepallister@mt.gov  •  406-444-6510 


